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What Will Make Better Shorthand Readers? 
By Melville W. Cassmore, Seattle, Wash. 


OSSIBLY if we read shorthand as 

much and as intensely as we write 

it, it would help matters considerably. 

On the surface, I should say, this is the 

trouble—not enough practice of the in- 
tense kind. 

It does not require much application 
or will power to write strenuously 
when the mellifluous tones of your re- 
vered preceptor are urging you on; but 
to retire to your own secluded corner, 
and alone, all alone, read and ponder 
and puzzle—this takes real 
erit, grit such as some of us 
do not possess. Those who 
have it are charter members of 
the “Get There Club.” 

The late Senator Stanford of 
California was a very success- 
ful breeder of trotting horses. 
He sorted his colts after one 
rule. The colt that under the whip 
would not make the supreme effort, 
he sold to the livery. He knew train- 
ing would be wasted. This is not 
the mere whim of a horse fancier—it is 
a principle of achievement. Make the 
supreme effort. 

It is easy to fall into bad mental hab- 
its. It is easy to slide over the diff- 
cult word, guessing at it. Instead of 


slighting it we should focus on it, bring 
the attention to a fine point, and bore 
into it. 

A certain amount of something very 
much like contrariness is necessary in 
a good shorthand writer. 


She must 
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have a sort of stubbornness that insists, 
in the tumult of tumbling words, on 
the line’s going as it should and where 
it should—a stubbornness that -will not 
compromise with ease. She is boss and 
queen of the pencil, guiding it deftly in 
maze and labyrinth, and ever sweetly 
insisting that it obey her will. For, do 
you know, the difference in people is al- 
together a matter of will. The will-less 
person stands still, falls into easy ways 
af living a small and useless life, 
shrinks into inconsequence. 
The will-moved person grows 
daily in strength and develop- 
ment, and no earthly power 
can stay his progress. “I 
WILL,” is always on the shield 
of the invincible. 

And so, when we write, we 
must force the erring and tardy 
hand to obey; we must force the at- 
tention to wrestle and tussle and drag 
at the evasive word until it comes out 
full and clear from the page, and we 
say, “How foolish of me! So plain and 
easy!” 

Of course, no one but a very foolish 
and thoughtless student—a really soft, 
easy, spineless creature—will ever 
compare notes or do anything so short- 
sighted as copying from another pupil. 
Come out from among the hydrozoa— 
be a whale and swim with your own 
fins. 

Remember always that you are more 
important than your work. “Work is 
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for the worker,” that through it he may 
develop and grow and do better work 
to-morrow than he did to-day. 

Nearly everyone nowadays has some 
pet hobby to ride for physical exercise. 
One takes the air cure, another dotes 
on vibrations, some punch the elusive 
bag—nearly all swoboda somehow. 
But I wonder how many, even among 
students, have a plan for regular mental 
exercise? We recognize quite easily 
the members or parts of the body. We 
do not, usually, recognize at ail the 
parts or members of the mind. We do 
not get up in the morning and stretch 
the imagination over the day’s work 
and see it in a clear vision. We do 
not inspect our memories of shape, 
color, smell, sound, weight, and the 
other recollective faculties to see if 
they are working properly. So long 
and so persistently has this been neg- 
lected, indeed, that our sense of time 
has almost become a lost faculty, and 
many there are who cannot estimate 
the duration of any given period of 
time. There are those who constantly 
suffer accidents of tardiness in their 
school attendance because they are 
quite idiotic in the time sense. They 
do not realize that the continued neg- 
lect of this faculty is certain to consti- 
tute a serious drawback to their 
success in business. 

The point I want to make is this: 
The mind is a fine machine of many 
parts. By neglect and disuse many 
parts die—atrophy, as our scientific 
friends would say. To read shorthand 
well, to do anything well, these shrunk- 
en parts must be developed and 
strengthened by exercise through the 
same methods as we use to strengthen 
the body. You exercise your arms— 
exercise your mind also in all its parts. 


Ideals—Concluded 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Taxi-Typewriter 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
(Report Continued from April Issue.) 


RIDAY morning’s program was 

continued by Mr. Archibald Cobb 
of New York City, who spoke on the 
topic, “What a Typist Ought to 
Know.” He said in part: 

The machine has outstripped the operator 
because of the efforts of the manufacturer 
to perfect the typewriter. The development 
of the modern business has opened a wide 
range to the typist. The call now is fcr 
office assistants who can use the machine in 
tabulating, indexing, and other forms of office 
work once done by hand. * * * 

Business schools have it within their pro- 
vince to cease turning out incompetents. 
An incentive to human activity is necessary 
to produce the best results, and the graduate 
is the walking advertisement of the school 
which gave him his education and equipment. 

Bookkeeping in the High School 

In speaking on the subject allotted 
him, “Beginners’ Bookkeeping in the 
High School,” Mr. Frank E. Lakey of 
the English High School, Boston, said 
that the unfavorable conditions are the 
lack of any real drill in business pen- 
manship before the pupil enters the 
high school; the lack of foundation in 
arithmetic, and the failure of parents 
to value the time of their children in 
high school highly enough. He said he 
had often wished for a provision in the 
statutes requiring a deposit of $50 on 
entering school, to be returned only 
when the pupil has done his work well 
and attended faithfully. 

Bookkeeping in the Business School 

Mr. C. H. Blaisdell of the Rhode 
Island Commercial School, Providence, 
followed Mr. Lakey with an address on 
“Beginners’ Bookkeeping in the Busi- 
ness School.” After outlining some of 
the varying conditions met with in the 
business school, he emphasized the 
necessity of laying a better foundation 
for the bookkeeping course by instruc- 
tion in the English department to those 
who are deficient in the elementary 


studies. 


The Seminary Method 

“A Seminary Method of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects” was presented 
by Mr. Calvin O. Althouse of the Boys’ 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
term “seminary methods” in this con- 
nection, he said, meant the compilation 
by the student of a quantity of mate- 
rial upon a given subject under the 
guidance of an expert, and the repro- 
duction of the same orally in the form 
of a lecture to a group of students in- 
terested in the general subject of which 
the special report forms a part—a 
method, he said, in vogue among older 
students in colleges, and almost uni- 
versally practiced in the graduate 
schools of the universities and colleges. 
It vitalizes the subject for the student, 
he declared, and stimulates the student 
to produce something that is worth 
while and which bears the impress of 
his own effort, being the evolving of 
a scheme of applied economics by put- 
ting the student face to face with the 
question of production, distribution, 
supply and demand, etc. Finally, it 
causes the student to specialize at an 
early date. The speaker then referred 
to the work as carried out in the school 
in Philadelphia, and sketched the range 
of subjects submitted for specialization, 
which are generally left to the student 
himself, in order to enable him to select 
something that makes a particular ap- 
peal to him. The work of preparation 
and the overseeing on the part of the 
teachers was touched upon. A final 
thesis upon the subject is left with the 
school, the speaker said, forming an ex- 
cellent study of the subject matter in 
each department taken up. 
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Commercial Studies Gaining in Dignity 

Mr. J. C. Walker, Secretary of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Feder- 
ation, was the last speaker of the morn- 
ing session, his subject being “The 
Signs of the Times in Commercial 
School Work.” He predicted the speedy 
arrival of the time when the practical 
in education would be the rule rather 
than the exception ; when the teacher in 
the commercial department of a high 
school will be considered the equal in 
every way, and will be the equal, of 
any other class of high school teachers. 
He said: 

Most of you know that this is far from 
true to-day, and that a little two-by-four, 
who has, to be sure, a smattering of Hebrew 
or French, but does not know how to indorse 
a check or write a receipt for his monthly 
stipend, would consider it beneath his dig- 
nity to walk down street or associate in any 
way with a man who usually gets about 
twice his salary, and who teaches the boys 


and girls arithmetic, letter writing, short- 
hand, correct English and business. 


He advocated the popularizing of the 
private business school by the follow- 
ing methods: “Practice what you 
preach; treat competitors fairly; im- 
prove the course of study; tell the 
truth, and advertise.” 

The extensive instruction in schools 
should, he thought, be on office prac- 
tice, with particular stress upon mod- 
ern time-saving appliances, billing, the 
duties of a shipping clerk, and general 
office routine, with more arithmetic, 
letter writing spelling and punctuation. 


Friday Afternoon 

Sickness prevented ex-Governor T. 
M. Waller of Connecticut from opening 
the afternoon session yesterday, as 
scheduled. Governor Waller was to 
have spoken upon “Business Ethics,” 
but just before the convention was 
called to order by President Hull a 
message was received from Connecti- 
cut stating it to be impossible for Gov- 
ernor Waller to attend the convention. 


Commercial English 
“The Perplexing Problem of Com- 
mercial English” was discussed by Mr. 
Carl C. Marshall of Cedar Rapids, la. 
He said in part: 


The conscious study of language consists 
of two processes: learning the signification 
of words as thought signals; learning to use 
these words so as to convey thought clearly, 
pleasingly and effectively. I have long be- 
lieved that the natural, logical and only ef- 
fective method of gaining in language power 
is simply to continue the speech processes 
of childhood; that is, learn words, their 
forms, meanings, and how to use them, and 
getting along with as little as possible of the 
school-masterish jargon of those would-be 
“sciences,” grammar and rhetoric. I can 
conceive of no more profitless or pleasureless 
waste of time for any one than to cram him- 
self with the insignificant tweedledums and 
tweedledees of the average grammar book. 
Everybody who has read or thought much 
about language has learned by this time that 
our English is, practically speaking, a gram- 
marless tongue, and that the thing called 
“English Grammar,” is mostly an invention 
of school-masterdom, and is of about as much 
use in helping us to use good English as the 
science of ichthiology would be in helping 
one to catch fish. 

Bad grammar is not usually caused by a 
lack of knowledge. The young folks really 
know better, and nine times in ten will use 
the correct form, if you call attention to 
their lapse, even if they have never seen the 
inside of a grammar book. Bad grammar is 
mostly a bad habit, like slang or swearing, 
or cigarette smoking, or biting one’s nails. 

In words themselves we find the real basis 
of rational language study. Their arrange- 
ment into sentences is a secondary matter 
and one for the application of practice rather 
than theory. 


The method which the speaker de- 
clared he would follow in teaching 
English in the business school was 
stated by him to be the division of the 
work into word study and composition, 
with nothing resembling in name or 
method such class work as “spelling” 
or “grammar.” 

He criticised the too careful atten- 
tion to teaching close punctuation, and 
said that the marks of open punctua- 
tion were sufficient. The encourage- 
ment of the pupil to read good books 
was also urged. 


Business Correspondence 


“Business Correspondence: What it 
is, and How to Teach it,” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Mr. Carl Lewis Alt- 
maier of Philadelphia. He said that 
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twenty years had witnessed many 
changes and improvements in the 
methods of doing business, brought 
about by the typewriter, the duplicat- 
ing apparatus, and the postal service, 
which enable the directing voice of a 
business concern to be heard daily in 
all parts of the land. He continued: 

These have given the business man a power 
for expansion which before he did not pos- 
sess. The business schools in the past have 
done much to enable the business man to 
avail himself of these new forces—they have 
trained thousands of young men and women 
in stenography and typewriting, without 
whose assistance the business man’s labors 
must have been more burdensome and his 
field of operations more restricted. 

The speaker then answered the first 
query in the title as follows: “Business 
correspondence is not form. It is not 
penmanship; it is not spelling; it is not 
grammar; it is not even English. These 
things are the mere outward show.” 

He defined business correspondence 
as the art or ability of grasping busi- 
ness facts or propositions in their en- 
tirety and discussing them in the form 
of a letter—clearly, completely and 
concisely. As to the question of how to 
teach it, the speaker said it should be 
taught as a separate and distinct sub- 
ject, with careful attention to the fact 
that the business correspondence 
should be a complete record of the busi- 
ness transactions discussed in the let- 
ter. 

Teaching Typewriting 

Miss Gertrude W. Craig of Boston 
read a paper on typewriting. “Teach 
more about the mechanism of the ma- 
chine,” she advised. “Have the class 
about you when you make repairs.” 
Speed drills and timing for perfect 


copy were also advised. 


The School and the Student 
The next speaker was Mr. C. B. 
Pease of Boston, who spoke upon the 
subject, “How the School Can Help the 


Graduate Before and After Gradua- 
tion.” Mr. Pease said the topic re- 
solved itself into three divisions: the 
prospective student, the actual student, 
and the graduate. The schools which 
offer the shortest courses of instruction, 
he said, are the shortest lived, as dis- 
satisfaction results when the superfi- 
cially trained student discovers that 
there is no paying market for what he 
has to offer. He said further: 

The young man should be advised about 
the courses best adapted to his needs. After 
being enrolled, he should find his incentive 
for best work in the high standards of in- 
struction maintained by the school; neatness 
in execution and accuracy of result must be 
insisted upon. He is to learn that the lines 
of least resistance do not lead to success, 
and that in order for him to secure the cov- 
eted prizes of business life he must now be- 
gin to be on time, do neat and accurate work, 
and keep everlastingly at it. Call laziness 
and indifference by their right names. 

The subject of discipline was dis- 
cussed at length, and it was insisted 
Upon that never, no matter what the 
provocation, should an angry or sarcas- 
tic manner be permitted toward a pupil. 
“A diploma should not symbolize a 
severed relation.” The speaker contin- 
ued: “It is not an epitaph. Cultivate 


the influence of an alumnus.” 


Teaching Arithmetic 

“Commercial Arithmetic” 

subject of a paper read by Mr. A. R. 
Dorman of Middleboro, Mass. 

Mr. James E. Downey of Boston 
brought the afternoon session to a close 
with a paper on “Laboratory Methods 
in Teaching Arithmetic.” In this the 
speaker said that he utilized Govern- 
ment reports and statistics and had the 
pupils do the figuring necessary to pro- 
duce the totals. He also exhibited a 
set of forms for class work. 


was the 


The Banquet 
The banquet, which was held Friday 
evening in the large gymnasium of the 
Normal School, was an unusually suc- 
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cessful function. The speakers were 
Mr. Calvin O. Althouse; Judge Charles 
C. Mumford; Mr. H. P. Faunce, 
LL. D., President of Brown Univer- 
sity; Walter H. Small, Superintendent 
of Schools, Providence, R. I.; Hon. Na- 
than W. Littlefield, and Hon. John W. 
Cass. Judge Mumford set forth the 
need of integrity as the basis of com- 
mercial success, while President 
Faunce deplored the distortion given in 
present-day life to the words “commer- 
cial” and “academic,” and said that he 
had no use for an institution whose 
chief aim was preparation for earning 
a salary, declaring that what is wanted 
is a training to serve the country. 

Superintendent Small sketched the 
progress of education in America, and 
declared that Providence’s next ad- 
vance in this line would be a commer- 
cial high school, which has already 
been asked for. 


Saturday Morning 

The Saturday morning session was 
taken up with the shorthand and type- 
writing contests, of which a complete 
report appeared in this magazine last 
month. 

The afternoon and closing session 
was opened by Mr. Horace G. Healey, 
New York City, who read a paper on 
“Commercial Education in England,” 
in which he told of the methods in use 
in the commercial schools of that coun- 
try. 

Shorthand 

“Shorthand” was very ably discussed 
by Mr. G. P. Eckels, Pittsburg, Pa. 
We give herewith some interesting ex- 


tracts from his paper: 


Shall we teach shorthand as a science or 
as a trick? If as the former, then we must 
know more than shorthand. Does the good 
physician aim to get his patient out of bed 
as quickly as possible, or to prescribe for 
him so as to make him better able to resist 
disease in the future? Does the good me- 


chanic aim at the making of an article in the 
shortest time possible, or to study the mate- 
rial with which he is to work so as to make 
it the best possible? Even the good barber 
who shaves a man for the first time studies 
the face and the direction of growth of the 
beard, and shaves accordingly—not straight 
ahead to save time. We, as teachers of 
shorthand, magnify the time it takes to reach 
the end, rather than the end to be ob- 
tained. * * * 

The more exacting requirements of the 
business man in regard to the efficiency of 
our graduates, especially in typewriting—in 
which the standard has been greatly ad- 
vanced by the introduction of the touch 
method—have increased the demands upon 
the teacher by necessitating a longer course 
of study, simpler text-books, and more direct 
methods of instruction. 

Another cause is the keener competition 
between the publishers of text-books and 
systems of shorthand. However much one 
might be opposed to the newer systems, it 
must be conceded by all fair-minded teachers 
that their competition with the older sys- 
tems has resulted in revolutionizing and 
modernizing all the shorthand text-books on 
the market. It is therefore simply an act of 
justice to acknowledge that, whether or not 
they have made an improvement in the art 
of shorthand itself, they have certainly con- 
tributed to the material improvement of the 
text-books of shorthand and thus benefited 
all teachers of the subject. * * #* 

A student, as he comes to us, has usually a 
maximum of involuntary attention and a 
minimum of voluntary attention, and our 
uitimate success with that pupil is surely in 
proportion to the rapidity with which we can 
change these conditions. This will depend, 
again, on the pupil. It is a growth and 
should be nurtured. Do not beg for atten- 
tion. Do not preach for it; do not stamp, 
fume, or threaten. These are at best only 
very temporary aids to attention. As I have 
suggested before, change your methods; as 
variety is said to be the spice of life, so va- 
riety may be said to be the life of method. 


Business Meeting 

The Treasurer reported total receipts 
$508.54 ; expenditures, $315.76 ; balance, 
$192.78. The membership at the pres- 
ent time is as follows: Paid up, 285; 
unpaid, 137. The total expenses of 
the convention, paid from receipts for 
advertising, were $339.29. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented a resolution of thanks to the ex- 
ecutive officers, the committees, the 
speakers, the board of trustees and 
Principal of the Normal School, and to 
the press. It was adopted. 

A resolution on the death of Charles 
C. Beale was presented and adopted, 
and a report that a resolution on the 
death of W. H. Sadler of Baltimore 
would be presented at the next meeting 


was received. 
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An invitation was extended to the 
association to meet in convention next 
year at Washington, D. C. It was ac- 
cepted. 

High School Course of Study 

Mr. Carlos B. Ellis of the Technical 
Iligh School of Springfield, Mass., 
brought the convention to a close with 
a scholarly paper on “The Course of 
Study for a Business High School.” 





Plate Writing Exercise 
N further pursuance of the plan an- 
nounced in our April number under 
the above title, we give herewith the 
advance key toa shorthand plate which 
will be published in the June issue of 
this magazine. 

The idea, as readers will recall, is to 
give students and practical writers an 
opportunity to put the article into the 
best shorthand of which they are capa- 
ble, and to compare their notes on the 
following month with the published 
authoritative plate. Such comparison 
furnishes a very direct method of dis- 
covering the particular principles on 
which one requires brushing up. 

This month’s exercise reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Summer Vacation 


_ What to do with our grown-up boys dur- 
ing the summer, is in many homes a difficult 
question. The same problem may arise in 


the case of girls, but it is generally easier of 
solution by reason of their more quiet and 
domestic disposition and manner of life. In 
either case, where the question arises, it is 
well to bear in mind a few simple facts. 

First, every live, active, healthy young 
person needs to have something to do, or the 
best conditions of bodily, mental and moral 
health cannot be maintained. There is a lot 
of truth in the proverb that “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
We might just as well face this fact with 
and for our boys as to drift on into the 
dangers of protracted idleness, which may 
mean irrevocable and irreparable injury to 
them and others. 

Secondly, some healthy and regular em- 
ployment can probably be found if earnest 
forethought is exercised in regard to the 
matter. The world needs just such fresh 
young energy as your boy possesses. It may 
not throw a “job” at his feet unasked. A 
wise Providence takes care for the exercise 
of our own choices and activities by which 
we ar2 to get on in life. But if a boy is 
willing, not too nice and finical, and pos- 
sesses a moderate amount of earnestness and 
push, he can usually find some honest and 
reputable employment that will bring him to 
the end of the vacation healthier, it may 
be richer, and it certainly will be happier 
far than if he just loafed away the summer 
months. And his parents should help him 
now to see and realize this. 

Lastly, his next year’s school work will 
not be hindered; it will be helped by such a 
use of the vacation. He will take up his 
studies in the autumn with a new zest. The 
truth is, idleness is one of the worst snares 
it the pathway of youth. It is well to take 
forethought of the special dangers of un- 
employed vacation energies and to provide 
for their profitable employment.—Education, 





Mr. Kimball Says 


One of the features of the contest 
was the work of Mr. Gurtler, the Gregg 
representative, who, although counted 
out on the ten per cent. rule, made a 
record of 218 words per minute on the 
260 test. Mr. Gurtler is a Chicago re- 
porter, but has been in the business 
only about a year.—J. N. Kimball, in 
Phonographic World, May, 1909. 











every man to be happy in his work. 


Ruskin. 





T may be proved, with much certainty, that God intends no man to live in 

this world without working ; but it seems no less evident that He intends 
It was written: “‘In the sweat of thy 
brow,”” but it was never written: ‘In the breaking of thy heart.”—John 
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Educating Oneself 


(For key to this plate see April issue. page 402.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 





Penmanship Rules 
LARGE proportion of the short- 
hand specimens submitted to this 

department for criticism from the 
standpoint of “style,” indicate that the 
writers are not familiar with two very 
simple penmanship rules which form 
the basis of artistic execution. Apply 
these rules in your practice writing, 
and note how much more facile they 
render the joinings. 

We will call them “Penmanship 
Rules A and B.” 

Rule A. The beginning and the end 
of a horizontal curve are on a line with 
each other. 


wee Bee eee 


Rule B. Finish the curve (as per 
Rule A) before joining another char- 








acter. 





As a development of Rule B, we have 
also the following: 
Rule C. 


etc., the circle “cuts the line.” 


ee eee ae 


In such words as cat, canic, 


Let these rules serve merely as an 
introduction to the subject of short- 
hand penmanship. It is a study which 
you will find exceedingly fascinating, 


for there is genuine artistic satisfaction 
in the ability to write symmetrical, 
flowing, facile notes. Penmanship 
drills have also, of course, untold value 
from a speed-getting point of view, be- 
cause they give you better control over 
your hand and develop a style of writ- 
ing which will bear up under the strain 
when it comes to “putting on steam.” 

The “Speed Philosophy” articles, 
which were concluded in the last num- 
ber of this magazine, furnish excellent 
material for practice. If you have not 
a copy of “Practical Drills in Short- 
hand Penmanship,” by Mr. George S. 
McClure, you will find it worth your 
while to send for one. Either of these 
courses will do both your style and 
your speed a mint of good. 


The Last Word on “The First Job” 


The last contribution to the series of 
“First Job” letters which we shall pub- 
lish is from Mr. J. Walter Karsner, 
Baltimore, Md. A large number of ex- 
cellent articles were contributed to this 
symposium, and many appreciative let- 
ters have been received from beginners 
who found the pointers helpful. We 
regret that we are not able to use all of 
the good articles submitted, and take 
advantage of this opportunity to render 
hearty acknowledgment of the co-oper- 
ation of all those readers who sent in 
suggestions. 

Quoting from Mr. Karsner’s racy 
letter: 
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It is so long ago since I held my first po- typist, if you've just the ordinary intelli- 


afraid I can’t pick many 
Still, what's the differ- 
first or the tenth?— 
little additional confi- 
dence a man gains in the other nine. The 
great trouble with the beginner is that he’s 
so worried for fear he'll do something wrong 
that he can’t do anything right. If were a 
great man asked for the recipe for success, 
I'd offer this: “Have self-confidence.” Now, 
self-confidence does not mean “I know every- 
thing.” It does mean “I can learn anything, 
and do it as well as the next fellow after I 
have learned.” 

No man can do good work unless his mind 
is tranquil; if you try to work with your 
head stuffed full of “I wonder if I can hold 
this job,” you'll find that you can’t work at 
all. Don’t worry about getting fired; if it’s 
coming you can’t stop it, and when you go 
to your next job it will simply be the second 
instead of the first. But if you are prepared 


sition that I'm 
pointers from that. 
ence if the job’s the 
only a matter of the 


well enough to justify your being out of 
school, and if you have grit and the deter- 


mination to succeed, you'll never need to 
look out for that second unless you want to. 

Another thing: If the ‘phone rings, or 
someone enters the office, or the boss calls, 


don’t leave your chair with a galvanized 
leap, upsetting this, stumbling over that, 
and dropping something else. Simply quit 


what you are doing and walk at a sensible 
gait to the instrument, the visitor, or “him.” 
In the ordinary office you are not expected to 
leap like a frightened deer at the sound of 
the buzzer. There is no necessity for your 
sticking in any office where you must cringe 
at the sound of someone's footstep, work 
madly with bated breath and averted head 
when HE stops near your machine, and do 
an A. A. U. stunt whenever the “master’s 
voice” is heard. There are too many other 
jobs in the field, and don’t you forget it. 

Be respectful and courteous, and a gentle- 
man at all times; but remember that your 
employer is one man and you are another— 
he is not some high and exalted being upon 
whose words and looks you must hang with 
fluttering heart. You owe him the best ser- 
vice you are capable of rendering, and in 
return he owes you something every Satur- 
day afternoon. If you can't give him his 
money’s worth he will soon fire you and get 
someone who can—and if you can give him 
more than he is willing to pay for, fire your- 
self. If you are a fifty-dollar man, don’t 
work for forty; and after you get the fifty- 
dollar job, put in an hour or so at home 
every evening on your Manual or your Speed 
Practice, and see if you can’t make yourself 
a sixty or seventy-dollar worker. 

After you have landed your first job and 
find that you can hold it without much ef- 
fort, that is the time when you should watch 
out; that’s when you want to get out the 
books at night and work. Many a stenog- 
rapher gets a six-dollar job and hangs on to 
it, and in the course of six years he probably 
gets raised to twelve—a dollar a year is 
about the usual rate, isn’t it? By that time 
he has probably reached his limit with that 
house, and his habits are too firmly fixed to 
give hope for study and improvement. That’s 
how three-quarters of the ten-dollar stenog- 
raphers are made. The same man, putting 
in an hour or so an evening in practice and 
study, will, in a year’s time at the most, be 
qualified for the twelve-dollar job; and, 
what’s more, he will be so in love with his 
work that he won't be satisfied to stop there. 
That’s how the twenty-five-dollar stenog- 
raphers are made. The eight and ten-dollar 
stenographer doesn’t deserve much sympa- 
thy; the ten or fifteen dollars’ weekly differ- 
ence in salary is usually his own fault. 

My little experience has taught me just 
this: If you are a gvod, fast, accurate 
shorthand writer, and the same kind of a 





gence and a bit of ambition, and if you don't 
mind staying at home for an evening now 
and then to practice and study, there’s no 
reason why you should not be a success. I'd 
rather be a good stenographer than anything 
I know of outside of a big league ball player. 
if you haven't got the goods you won't suc- 
ceed in anything; if you have 150 words a 
minute up your sleeve, you ought to be 
long on. self-confidence—and to me that 
spells success. 

And when you know ‘way down in your 
heart and soul that you can walk into any 
man’s office and do his work, and do it right, 
and that if he fires you to-night you can get 
another job to-morrow—why, I tell you it’s 
worth every minute of hard work you've put 
in at night—it’s worth more than all the 
dances and all the plays you’ve missed while 


you've been getting ready. For with that 
knowledge in your heart you have come as 
near as any man or woman can come to 


Success. 


A “Cities” Plate 

One subscriber who knows what she 
wants and takes the quickest and most 
direct route to getting it (which is im- 
portant), has sent us a page torn from 
an old geography book. The page con- 
tains a list of one hundred and fifty-six 
important cities of the United States 
for which she requests outlines. Many 
of these forms are given in the text- 
book, and others have been presented 
at various times in this department and 
elsewhere in the magazine. We have, 
however, prepared the list complete in 
combined typewriting and shorthand, 
and present the first half herewith. The 
remaining plate will be given next 
month. 

It will be noticed that the outlines for 
“Lancaster” 
published 


and 
previously 


“Jacksonville” vary 


slightly from 
forms; those given in this list are con- 
tracted forms which may be used to ex- 
cellent advantage in practical work. 
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Principal Cities of the United States—I 


Akron -€, Dubuque 
Albany ~— Duluth 
Allegheny s— East St. Louis 
Allentown Elizabeth 
Altoona . «_~—eo Elmira 
Atlanta es Erie 
Atlantic City Evansville 
Auburn A ‘| Fall River 
Augusta 7, Fitchburg 
Baltimore A= Fort Wayne 
Bay City 7=- Fort Worth 
Bayonne Galveston 
Binghamton _s Gloucester 
Birmingham _="P tn Rapids 
Boston yA Harrisburg 
Bridgeport (22 Hartford 
Brockton P 4 . Haverhill 
Buffalo C<_ Hoboken 
Butte <_e Holyoke 
Cambridge «~_— Honolulu 
Camden 43— Houston 
Canton —* Indianapolis 
Cedar Rapids 4 Jacksonville 
Charleston ; L Jersey City 
Chattanooga Le Johnstown 
Chelsea Lx Joliet 
Chester —3~- Kansas City 
Chicago » Knoxville 
Cincinnati —_—~~- LaCrosse 
Cleveland =< Lancaster 
Columbus “<r Lawrence 
Council Bluffs —<— Lexington 
Coving ton —« Lincoln 
Dallas ~~ Little Rock 
Davenport ~= Los Angeles 
Dayton —j Louisville 
Denver —— Lowell 

Des Moines - Lynn 


Detroit — Malden 
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Miscellaneous Word Drill 


The following list of words has been 
made up from letters of inquiry about 
outlines which have reached us at vari- 
ous from 
Add these forms to your working vo- 


times various subscribers. 
cabulary; you may have occasion to 


use them when you least expect it. 
A 
jtia VW 


—_ — —_ 





Cx? ~~ wan, i a a 4 
a” 2? A i Ff) 
CEL fr ng 


KEY—Addresses, 
cated, birth, climatic, 
commend, commended, 
gate, conundrum, 
counted, covenants, 


alphabetical, authenti- 
command, commanded, 
competitive, congre- 
conversation, correlate, 
deaf, department, dis- 
tinctive, exercises, explain, explanatory, false, 
hexagon, inning, instinctive, lubricate, lubri- 
ecator, nature, natural, naturally, operator, 
parsimonious, patronize, percentage, plati- 
num, pointers, appointee, prospectus, pros- 
perous, published, sub-head, tenable, uplift, 
utterances, youngster. 


Twenty Banking Phrases 
Mr. C. D. Dumbauld, who is em- 
ployed in the State Banking Depart- 
ment, Harrisburg, Pa., sends us a list of 
expressions which occur over and over 
again in his dictation, and asks for a 
criticism of the expedients which he 
has adopted for his own use. To give 
you a little drill on phrase construction, 
we quote below twenty of these 
phrases, for which we ask you to sub- 

mit brief and suggestive outlines. 


Review the Intersecting Principle 
and the short-cuts for similar combina- 
tions which have been given in the 
magazine plates, and see what you can 
do with the list. Send in your answer 
by the first of the month. The best all- 
‘round paper w:ll be published and re- 
warded with a copy of the. Phrase 
300k. 


Trust Com- 
Company, Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Bank and Trust Company, 
Savings Bank, Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Savings Company, Building and Loan 
Association, Suilding Association, Savings 
and Loan Association, bank reports, reserve 
agent, reserve agents, reserve sheet, reserve 
schedule, undivided profits, capital and sur- 
plus, profit and loss. 


Trust Company, Savings and 


pany, Title and Trust 


Theory Questions Answered 


Hlow do you write such 
day, little by little, ete.? 


phrases as day by 


’ 


We omit “by,” writing the last word 
of the phrase to the right of, and slight- 
ly below the first word, thus distin- 
guishing the phrase from “day after 
day,” ete. 

Compare the following: 


~~? 
- i -? 
<3 a a 
2 Ye 
2 ha 
KEY—Day by day, little by little, one by 


one, two by two, side by side, page by page, 
line by line. 
* ok BH 
Why written 
contrary 


is Sin “such” and “subject” 


to rule? 

These words are contractions, and as 
such are not governed strictly by the 
Where there 
is no vowel intervening between S and 
the straight downward stroke, it is 
more convenient to write the S to the 


ordinary rules of joining. 


left. This joining also renders possible 
many useful phrases, such as: 


ov L977 


KEY—In such, on such, in such matters, 
upon such, on the subject, upon the subject. 
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In the specimen of shorthand which you 
have just returned to me I note that my out- 
line th-a-th for “that they” is corrected to 
th-a-th-e. My idea was that th might be used 
for “they” in phrases (see page 56 of the 
Manual). Am I wrong in this? 

The phrase as written in your speci- 
men reads “that the” and not “that 
they.” “They” is not expressed by th 
at the end of a phrase, but merely 
where it precedes O, R or L. Note the 
following illustrations: 


a ae tas 


eer — a aor” a 


ra 


KkEY—They want, they are not, they will 
be, they were, they cannot, they do, they do 
not, IT think they, do they. 


* * * 
é Why do you write “life” with the large 
circle instead of using the indented circle 


which generally denotes the diphthong I? 

We can best answer this question by 
quoting from a former edition of the 
Manual: 

“In a great many words it will be 
found unnecessary to put a line through 
the large circle to denote the diphthong 
I. In writing might, for example, it 
will be sufficient to write mat, as, ‘it 
mat (might) be,’ ‘in ma (my) opinion,’ 
etc.” 

Note also the following additional il- 
lustrations: 


awer 
a a A  — 


KEY—Quite, item, identity, identify, idea, 


ideal, lively, lifetime. 
a ok + 


page 67 of the October 
issue you stated that in the word “how- 
ever” the V should rest on the line according 
to rule, and then on page 117 of the Novem- 
ber issue say that “‘useful’” must be written 
with the diphthong on the line because the 
word begins with a wordsign. As “how” is 
a wordsign I do not see why “however” does 
not follow the same rule as “useful.” 


“How,” although given in the list of 


I. notice that on 


wordsigns, is not a contraction in the 


strictest sense, since the only omission 
is the dot for H, usually omitted in 
practical work anyway. The word is 
given in the wordsign list to bring out 
the fact that the same form is employed 
for both “how” and “out.” “Warfare” 
and “outfit” are two other words which 
are in the same class as “useful”—that 
is to say, they are written with the first 
syllable on the line. 


is the ruie which governs the omis- 


What 
final consonant in the word 


sion of the 
“complete”? 


There is no hard-and-fast rule which 
covers this and similar cases, but a 
great many words are abbreviated in 
practice after a strong vowel or diph- 
thong; for instance: 


haa G be 

- 2 —~P 

e 6 a O Car ~~ 
KEY—Repeat, grade, 


bright, provide, combine, 
adenoid, proud, cloud. 


trade, 
transpire, 


compensate, 
derive, 


A Correction 

Through an unfortunate printer's er- 
ror, the key to the small shorthand cut 
given on page 378 of the April issue 
was sadly mixed. It is not improbable, 
however, that the incorrect key pro- 
vided the stimulus for a closer study of 
the outlines than would otherwise have 
been made—for which reason we with- 
hold the conventional apology! ‘The 
correct key is as follows: 
contractive; con- 


extracted, 
instructor, 


Contracted, contractor, 
structed, constructor, constructive; 
extractor, extractive; instructed, 
instructive; retracted, retractor, retractive; 
restricted, restrictor, restrictive; detract, 
detracted, detractor; distract, distracted, dis- 
tractive. 

* - * 


When you make shorthand as much a 
part of you as longhand is—then you 


will be an expert! 
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Banking Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Program Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Des Moines, lowa, June 3-4-5, 1909 


 ggvneetl PECK writes: 

The coming meeting of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
to be held at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
June 3, 4 and 5, promises to be the most 
enthusiastic and beneficial session yet 
held. I wish hereby to extend a cordial 
invitation to all business educators, in 
whatever kind of school, to attend this 
meeting. 

Our Executive Committee has the 
program finished, and it sounds good. 
A number of schools are planning to 
send representatives to compete for the 
Brown Trophy in the Typewriting 
Contest. This meeting ought to be es- 
pecially attractive to teachers, young 
and old. It pays to meet the best peo- 
ple in our line of work. Get their ideas, 
and absorb some of their enthusiasm. 
This affords the ideal opportunity. 

This convention should also be of 
special interest to school proprietors, 
as a number of things are planned 
which will prove so valuable that none 
of them can afford to miss the meeting. 
In fact, every effort is being put forth 
to make this convention just such a 
meeting as will be highly profitable 
to everyone engaged in the teaching of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
and kindred subjects. 

Railroad fares are within 
nowadays. The time of year is such 
that all schools may close profitably 
for the entire session. Every member 
of the C. C. T. A. is a booster. The 
rules covering the typewriting contest 
will be sent to those interested. Pass 
the word along. This will be a good 
meeting, and every up-to-date and en- 
thusiastic teacher is cordially invited 


reason 


to attend. 


The official program for the June 
meeting is as follows: 


Thursday Evening, June 3—Y. M. C. A. 


Auditorium 
Reception. 
Registration. 
Musical program furnished by Highland 


Park College of Music. 


Friday Morning, June 4, 9:00 


Address of Welcome—oO. E. 
Moines, lowa. 

Response—C. W. Ransom, Kansas City, Mo. 

Music furnished by the Drake Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


The Model School, 10:00—12:00 


“Morning Exercises.” A _ five-minute talk 
by L. H. Carothers, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Instructions to Teachers—President Peck. 


BUSINESS SECTION. 


10:00-10:30. A Model Lesson in Commercial 
Law-——J. O. Weaver, St. Paul, Minn. 

Critics—J. A. Lyons, Chicago, Ill; Geo. W. 
Jones, Des Moines, Iowa. 

10:30-11:00. A Model Lesson in Arithme- 
tic—G. E. King, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Critics—W. A. Warriner, Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. R. Stouffer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

11:00-11:30. A Model Lesson in Bookkeep- 
ing—W. H. Gilbert, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Critics—C. Bayless, Dubuque, Iowa; S. H. 
Goodyear, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

11:30-12:00. A Model Lesson in 
ship—A. N. Palmer, New York City. 

Critics—G. W. Brown, Peoria, Illinois; L. 
M. Kelchner, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SHORTHAND SECTION. 


10:00-10:30. A Model Lesson in Typewrit- 
ing—Elizabeth Van Sant, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Critics—H. L. Lady, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Jessie Davidson, Kansas City, Missouri. 
10:30-11:00—A Model Lesson in Dictation— 
Mary Horner, Waterloo, Iowa. 
‘ Critics—J. A. Gunsolley, 
Carrie A. Clarke, Des Moines, Iowa. 
11:00-11:30. A Model Lesson in English— 
c. T. Smith, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Critics—W. N. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
G. A. Rohrbough, Omaha, Nebraska. 
11:30-12:00. Free for all. General 
ject: “What I Want to Know.” 
Under this head all may tell their troubles 
and ask for help. 


French, Des 








Penman- 








Lamoni, Iowa; 


sub- 


Friday Afternoon 


From 1:30 until 4:30 o’clock the sections 
will hear the report of critics and the dis- 
cussions of both reports and of the lessons, 
except that the Shorthand Section will ad- 
journ in time to hold the Preliminary Type- 
writing Contest before 4:00 p.m. 


General Session 


4:00-5:00. President’s Address and Discus- 
sion. Business Session. 

5:15-8:00. Banquet at Savery Hotel. 

8:15-11:00. Theater Party, Ingersoll Park. 
Courtesy of the Des Moines Commercial Club. 
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Saturday Morning, June 5 Report of Committee on School Co-opera- 
ce i om im tion. 
, 9:00-9:45. Final Typewriting Contest for Characteristics of Fake Schools, discussed 
Brown Trophy. by T. W. Roach, Salina, Kansas. 


9:45-10:00. “Making Good’’—H. B. Boyles, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
10:00-10:15. “The Inspiration of Personal- 
ity’—Harlan Eugene Read, Peoria, Illinois. 
10:15-11:00. “The Trend of Business’— 
Hon. Lafayette Young, Des Moines, Iowa. 
11:00-12:00. Election of Officers, Selection 
of Place of Meeting, etc. 


Saturday Afternoon 


Visit to Des Moines Army Post— 
modern cavalry post in America. 
Tears, handshaking, and con- 
railroad time tables. 


2:80-5:00. 
the largest 
5:00-9:30. 
sultation of 


Program Western School Managers’ 


Association 
Thursday Evening, 7:00 
Registration of Members. 


Report of Committee on Characteristics by 
Which Fake Schools may be Known. 


State Supervision, discussed by L. H. Hau- 


sam, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

School Co-operation, discussed by W. G. 
Lenderson, Chicago. 

General discussion opened by P. A. Whit- 


acre, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Friday Morning, 8:30 


Tuition Charges, discussed by C. T. Smith, 


Kansas City, Missouri; P. W. Errebo, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

Klection of Officers, 

Saturday, 1:30 P. M. 
Advertising 

The Newspaper—H. B. Boyles, Omaha. 

The Cirecular—C. D. MeGregor, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

The Catalog—G. FE. King, Cedar tapids, 
lowa. 


General Discussion. 





Gossip of the 


GREAT many interesting letters 

reach us constantly from  stu- 
dents in school and from writers en- 
gaged in different lines of business, 
telling of their successes, their difficul- 
ties, their methods of practice, their 
ambitions—in fact, of whatever inter- 
ests or troubles them. It has occurred 
to us that if extracts from these letters 
were published from time to time it 
might serve to make us all better ac- 
quainted with one another. 

We will therefore devote a page or 
two, as often as space permits, to the 
“confessions” of our correspondents, 
and hope that this department will be- 
come by and by one of the most inter- 
esting, inspiring, and personally help- 
ful sections of the magazine. 

* * * 

In writing us with regard to a book 
order, Mr. F. R. Navaille, stenographer 
to the Department of Texas Feed Con- 
trol, College Station, Texas, gives the 
following brief account of his work: 


occupation 


Besides the legal part of my 
I also do 


the Feed Control Department, 


in 


Rank and File 


of stenographic work for the 
Experiment Station, 
which is operated in connection with the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. This latter line of work, as also the 
Feed Control Department work, is “some 
technical,” as it comprises the Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Botanical, Entomological, and 
Chemical Departments. It is with great sat- 
isfaction that I can sincerely and safely say 
that at no time, in the above-mentioned lines 
of work, have I found my shorthand lacking. 
I abhor writing even an occasional word in 
longhand, and am constantly endeavoring to 
enlarge my vocabulary so as to make this 
unnecessary. I employ many leisure moments 


abundance 
Agricultural 


an 
Texas 


to good advantage in writing in shorthand 
the “keys” at the end of each magazine, and 
then comparing my notes with the corre- 
sponding shorthand plates in the previous 
numbers. As these plates are written by 
experts, this pleasing practice, I find, aids 
me materially in perfecting myself in the 
principles and extending my shorthand vo- 
cabulary. 


ok K * 


Renewing her subscription to the 
Gregg Writer, Miss Hazel D. Cowles 
writes us, on the letterhead of the Du- 
luth Elevator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., some interesting particulars of 
the way in which she happened to take 
up the study of shorthand. We quote 


from her letter herewith: 


I began my business life by taking a tem- 
porary position as office girl. There was a 
typewriter in the office, and in my spare 
moments I learned to use it after a fashion 
of my own. At this time my sister entered 
business college, and I became so much in- 
terested in her shorthand work that I con- 
fiscated her text-book and commenced study- 
ing by myself during noon hours and in the 
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evening. Inside of three months I was tak- 
ing dictation from the bookkeeper in the 
otlice, also occasionally from the members of 
the firm. I experienced no difficulty with 
the work except, of course, that I was slow 
in getting things out on the machine. When 
the regular stenographer returned, I went 
to work for a public stenographer at $25 a 
month, and at the end of my first year I was 
getting $50. This public work, of course, 
took me into many different offices, and I 
was finally offered a permanent position at 
$75 a month with one of the grain companies 
in the Chamber of Commerce, for whom I 
had been doing special work right along. 
I came to them in the busiest part of the 
season, and often I had to get out 125 letters 
a day—and they averaged pretty long let- 
ters, too. I have learned touch typewriting. 
changing gradually while at my work, and 
now never think of looking at the keyboard. 
[ enjoy my work immensely, however, and 
find that aside from the busy season it is 
neither difficult nor wearing. 
ok ok ok 





Mr. J. Verne Salyards, New Albany, 
Ind., is a boy who earned his way 
through business college by rendering 
janitor service—but we will let him tell 


about it in his own words: 


Having graduated from the Eighth Grade 
of the New Albany Public Schools and at- 
tended high school for five months, I entered 
the New Albany Business College. To pay 
for my shorthand course, I agreed to clean 
the school for six months without pay. 


This school nad just changed from the 
l'‘itman-Howard system and I was in the first 
class to be taught the modern system. I 
worked and studied hard the entire time, and 
a'ithough I was somewhat handicapped on 
account of the laborious task of cleaning the 
school, I graduated with the first class of 
students of the new system, June 26, 1908. 

At that time positions were not very plen- 
tiful, the panic having retarded business 
here as in every other section of the coun- 
try. Through the Employment Agency of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company at 
Louisville, however, I secured a position as 
stenographer in the Freight Claim Depart- 
ment of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, at $40 a month. Promotion came 
quickly, and I am now making a salary of 
$60 a month. 

Perhaps you do not regard this as very 
much of a success, but then, I am only sev- 
enteen years old. I hope to report a raise 
to $100 before very long! 

ok HE aK 


Miss Alice Virginia Murphy, a grad- 
uate of Gregg School, Chicago, writes 
from Fulton, N. Y., with an order for a 
shorthand dictionary, and adds: 


It may interest you to know that since I 
left your school I have been with the law 
firm of Mead & Stranahan of this city, of 
which Nevada U. Stranahan, ex-Collector,of 
the Port of New York, is a member. I 
began with them in June, 1907, for $10, and 
am now receiving $18 a week. 


* * * 
A State House stenographer, they 
say, has a pleasant time of it. Her 


work brings her in contact with men 
and women of culture and prominence, 
and her co-workers are usually well- 
bred and well-read people with whom 
it is a pleasure to associate. One of 
these lucky stenographers is Miss 
Sophia J. Edmundson, from whom we 
lately received the following very grat- 
ifying letter: 


Please change the address of my Gregg 
Writer from Ida Grove to Des Moines, lowa, 
as we have recently moved to this place, 
where I now hold a position in the Revenue 
Department of the Office of the Auditor of 


State. 

I am always much interested in all that 
pertains to shorthand, and look forward 
eagerly to each month’s magazine for new 
information in some branch of the work. 
I think the magazine has been more than 
usually interesting the past year, and wish 
you continued success in its publication. 





More Funny Mistakes 

E give herewith several interest- 

ing paragraphs for the “Fun- 
niest Mistake” column that were 
crowded out of the April installment 
by eleventh hour exigencies of space. 
Additional contributions of this chara 
acter will be welcomed and recognized 
by the usual subscription. 


An Unreasonable Complaint 

In the December Gregg Writer | 
noted a request for funny errors. The 
following is one that I recently made: 
Central Furniture Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to your bill of the 22d inst. 
for two pairs of portieres, fixtures, etc., 
$28.88, beg to state that I have receives, 
by Adams Express Co., the portieres and 
fixtures, but the holes for same were 
not delivered. You had better look the 
same up at once and get after the ex- 
press company. 

Very truly yours, 

Of course, I meant to write it “poles.” 

—Esther V. Linstrom, Galesburg, Ill. 
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All About a Menagerie 

One day at our school, the girl with 
the pompadour wrote a letter to the 
L. V. Car Co., concerning a freight car 
which was delayed. This is the way it 
read: “ How long was this cat confined 
by the broken cat, was there any reason 
why the broken cat could not be re- 
moved and the former cat released?” 

The boy with the red neck-tie wrote: 
" the discount on narrow band 
sows 5g in. long, 18 in. wide, . . . on 
circular sows and on wide sows 
according to quantity. We made a ship- 
ment of jack sows and will en- 
deavor to see that your stock is kept in 
food condition.” (“Saws” and “hack 
saws” were the words dictated. ) 

The red-headed girl wrote, “Please 
send litter and pups.” (“Letter and 
cuts” was what was dictated.) 





These were all unconscious errors, 
made by advanced students, much to 
their mortification.—F. S. 


She Went to Sunday-School 
As dictated—*We trust you will do 
your utmost to have the twenty-four 
carloads of shingles, now in your hands 
for shipment, go forward this season 
by Lake route, as should navigation 
close before they are dispatched, we 
would suffer a severe loss.” 
Stenographese—“We trust you will 
do your utmost to have the twenty- 
four carloads of shingles, now in your 
hands for shipment, go forward this 
season by Lake route, as should navi- 
gation close before the ark has passed, 
we would suffer a severe loss.” 
Undoubtedly Noah’s Ark (converted 
to a steamer) would be very welcome 
at Duluth for the last voyage before 
everything is locked in ice, so we must 
give the stenographer the benefit of 
the doubt as to sanity!—R. W. 







A Typewritten Cover Design 


OME of the neatest and most orig- 
ornamental typewriting 
have ever received reaches 
Miss Edith L. Mook, a stenographer 
in the office of the United States Attor- 
ney, Denver, Colo. Miss Mook is am- 
bitious to become a court reporter, and 
is likely to achieve this aim at no very 
distant date, as specimens of her short- 
we have examined 


inal we 


us from 


hand work which 
indicate exceptional ability. 

She has submitted also an unusually 
artistic landscape design executed on 
the typewriter, which we shall take 
pleasure in reproducing in a future is- 
sue. Meanwhile, let us have more 
specimens of actual everyday machine 
work from other subscribers. 





Seven “I Will’s” for the Worker 
HIS excellent list of good resolu- 
tions is prominently displayed in 

the Chicago office of the Underwood 

Typewriter Company: 

1. I will be square—I will not do 
any man; nor shall any man do me. 

2. I will be thorough—I will do my 
work so carefully to-day that to-mor- 
row will bring no regrets. 

3. I will be happy—I will train my 
face to wear a smile and my tongue to 
say pleasant things. 

4. I will be faithful—I will stick to 
my task till it’s done, and forget the 
clock. 

5. I will be energetic—when the 
alarm clock rings I will get up at once. 

6. I will be more saving—I will put 
by something from my salary each 
week. 

%. I will work harder—I will remem- 
ber that a man who does no more than 
he’s paid for never gets paid for more 
than he does. 
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A Spring Composition—On Five Keys 











nem ieee 


* * 


MAY 1909 
. * 













* 
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(Executed by Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver. Colo.) 
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The Teacher of Shorthand—A Benefit to the Commercial World 


A° teachers of shorthand and type- 
writing, have you ever thought of 
the benefit you are now, and have been 
in the past, to the commercial world? 
The large number of proficient pupils 
that go out each year from the commer- 
cial schools of our land are called upon 
to do the world’s work in a way that 
no other specially trained class of per- 
sons can do it. They are taking places 
made vacant by older, more experienced 
and wealthy business men as they are 
advanced to higher positions or retire 
from active service. Therefore the 
teacher of shorthand and typewriting has 
in his hands the training of the future 
men and women of affairs. The teacher 
is not doing his full duty who does not 
impress indelibly upon the minds of his 
pupils that, while acceptably filling 
positions as amanuenses to the persons 
for whom they working, they 
should be constantly looking ahead for 
opportunities to take up larger fields of 


are 


labor. 

Not long ago, I received a letter from 
a former pupil containing this statement 
regarding another employee in the office 
in which he was working, who held a 
higher position than he did: “I have been 
working almost night and day and some 
Sundays on account of Mr. — ’s ab- 
sence, but I am glad he decided to take 
this vacation, for I might never have had 
an opportunity to show that I was good 
for anything more than a purely steno- 
graphic position, had he remained at his 
desk.” The spirit shown by this young 
man in being willing to work overtime 
if necessary, and his eagerness to learn 
something in advance of his own posi- 
tion, is, to my mind, the true secret of 
success of all stenographers. 





The teacher is not supposed to be a 
preacher, and, as a class, young people 
dislike being “preached at,” but the tact- 
ful, energetic teacher who can, in the 
right way, instill into tne minds of pupils 
a determination to progress, even after 
leaving the schoolroom, is rendering a 
service the extent of which cannot be 
measured. 

The world has placed a premium upon 
those ambitious, energetic stenographers, 
who, in a skillful, quiet way, perform the 
duties required of them each day, and 
in addition are willing and anxious to 
do something more than the routine work 
required, and to master all the details of 
the business with which they are con- 
nected. 

The stenographer who is trained to 
use his eyes and brain as well as his 
hands is the one who will climb, while 
others simply remain where they start- 
ed, or leave the profession, saying, 
“There is no money in it.” 

Our duty is to educate for higher 
things. It is the testimony of those 
who know, of those who employ young 
people, of those who are searching for 
competent assistants, that the mere 
writing of shortland is not sufficient ; that 
the mere transcribing of notes is not suf- 
ficient; but that what is wanted in the 
business world is the well-directed en- 
deavor of intelligent young people, who 
see the advantages ahead and are dili- 
gent in the pursuit of them. 

Let us train our pupils for the future, 
that we may enjoy the satisfaction of 
having been of some benefit to the com- 
mercial world.—Hattie L. Cook in 7he 
American Penman. 
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The Commonwealth College—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Cultural Value of Shorthand 
R. IRVING R. GARBUTT, of 
the Central High School, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, in a scholarly and forceful 
paper on “The High School Commer- 
Its Subjects, Their Prac- 
which 


cial Course: 
tical and Educational Value,” 
we have just had the pleasure of read- 
ing in the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the N. E. A., pleads 
for a broader conception of the place 
of the commercial department, and a 
broader and more extensive training to 
meet the requirements of present-day 
conditions. The whole paper is de- 
serving of a thoughtful perusal by 
commercial teachers, as it touches on 
all the important phases of the work 
of business education. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Garbuti 
emphasizes the value of the commer- 
cial subjects from the cultural stand- 
Of shorthand he says: 


essentially a new lan- 
written in a new 
this subject is 


point. 


As shorthand is 
guage, or an old language 
way, the cultural value of 
broad because the very essence of sounds 
and structure must be gone into; and in its 
successful application an absolute knowledge 
of phrasing, paragraphing, punctuation and 





spelling must be acquired. The business man 
is willing to pay the largest salary to the 
stenographer who can cover up his multiple 
of rhetorical sins by putting his ideas into 
good form and good English for him. 

The matter could hardly be put in 
a more and comprehensive 
way. We have read many articles in 
professional publications which did not 
put the matter as strongly as this one 


Here is another extract: 


concise 


paragraph. 


In the secondary school, bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typewriting are the subjects 
to be considered. I have read and have 
heard it stated that these and similar sub- 
jects have no cultural or real educational 
value; and it is more to be regretted that 
these statements sometimes come from those 


who are engaged in educational pursuits; it 
is unfortunate for them because it goes to 
show the lack of an appreciation and breadth 
of the knowledge and culture they are sup- 


posed to possess. 
If any subject is studied solely with the 
thought of the material gain which it will 


produce in the future, there is little culture 


in it that is worth while; but, on the other 
hand, if the poorest subject is studied with 
the idea of getting at the foundation princi- 
ples upon which it is based, and their appli- 
cation to one’s future life and conduct, there 
is bound to be a ceulture derived which 
honest effort and application in study always 
produces. 

That last paragraph is worth reading 
a second time. The trouble with many 
students of the commercial subjects is 
that they look upon these subjects as 
merely a means to an end, and ignore 
the cultural value of them. Sometimes 
the teachers are partly responsible for 
this because they emphasize the po- 
sition to be obtained on the completion 
of the course as the dominant motive. 
If all teachers would unite in an effort 
to show students how valuable the 
commercial subjects are as a means 
of culture, a great change might be 
effected in the public attitude towards 


these subjects. 


An Observant Manager 
AID a school manager at the recent 
E. C. T. A. convention: “I am not 
quite satisfied with the work of Miss 
She does not get results equal to 
those of last year, when Miss L 
was teaching for us.” Then he added: 
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“|! don’t know shorthand—wish I did— 
but I notice that our former teacher 
used the blackboard a great deal in 
drilling the students, and that Miss 
—— never makes use of it. I have 
wondered if it was because she was not 
a good writer and did not know the 
system thoroughly. It seems to me 
that shorthand must be like penman- 
ship, and that good examples on the 
blackboard help to encourage and in- 
spire the students. They will imitate 
what they see on the board, and if it 
is good, it will help them wonderfully. 
Anyway, it makes a strong visual im- 
pression, which should be helpful— 
assuming, of course, that the teacher 
has a good style of writing.” 

We agreed with him. 

Then he went on: “That shorthand 
classroom of ours is lifeless this year, 
and I want a teacher next year who 
can use the blackboard as Miss L 
did, and wake ’em up.” 

He had the right idea. 





Pitman Speed Certificates 


T the recent convention of the Na- 

tional Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation there was a spirited discussion 
over the relative proficiency of Ameri- 
can and British shorthand writers. In 
the course of the discussion we ex- 
pressed the opinion that doubtless the 
impression that there were so many 
expert writers of shorthand in England 
was attributable to the fact that a cer- 
tain firm of shorthand publishers had 
for many years been granting high 
speed certificates which were used to 
exploit their system. It was notorious, 
however, that the holders of such cer- 
tificates, when tested by independent 
bodies or in contests, failed to come 


anywhere near their advertised speed 
or certified rating. 

Our statement as to the utter worth- 
lessness of the Pitman Speed Certifi- 
cate, as an indication of proficiency, is 
confirmed beyond the possibility of 
dispute by the published report of an 
investigation of these certificates made 
by the largest and most influential 
shorthand association in Great Britain. 
The report referred to consists of a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, issued by 
the Scottish Phonographic Association 
for the purpose of explaining to the 
public why the association decided to 
discontinue holding examinations for 
the Pitman Speed Certificates. 

The discussion between the Scottish 
Phonographic Association and Isaac 
Pitman’s sons arose through the sus- 
picion aroused in the officers of the 
association by the large percentage of 
“passes” in the examinations held un- 
der its auspices. A committee was ap- 
pointed to make a preliminary exam- 
ination of the papers before sending 
them to the Pitman firm, with the re- 
sult that the committee reported that 
many of the papers contained errors 
greatly in excess of the two per cent 
allowed. To quote from one of the let- 
ters of Mr. J. M. Warden, then Presi- 
dent of the association, to Isaac Pit- 
man’s sons: 


The certificate issued bears that the errors 
did not exceed two per cent. No. 10 of the 
rules appended to the application form states, 
“If on examination more than two per cent. of 
mistakes shall appear in the transcript, no 
certificate will be granted. Every word 
omitted or wrongly transcribed will count as 
one error.” 

Now, from the diet of examination held by 
the Scottish Phonographic Ascociation on the 
26th of March, 1904, we sent up 45 papers. 
These papers were checked by four members 
of our Council—the most of them by Mr. 
Watt (then our President) and myself; and 
according to our calculations 12 of these, at 
the most, were entitled to pass, while you 
awarded certificates to 23. Whenever there 
was a doubt, the candidates, in our calcula- 
tions, got the benefit, and the calculations 
were based on the rule I have quoted. 
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The association, however, could not 
obtain from Isaac Pitman’s sons any 
satisfactory explanation, nor would the 
latter reveal wherein the differences 
occurred. They said that differences 
would naturally exist because the asso- 
ciation was “not in possession of the 
instructions on which our examiners 
These we do not publish.” As 
a result, the Scottish Phonographic As- 
sociation felt in honor bound to discon- 
tinue for the 
Pitman Speed Certificates, since inves- 
tigation had shown them to be worth- 
less. 

When we were in Edinburgh about 
eighteen months ago, a_ prominent 
member of the association told us 
about this controversy, and stated that 
the investigation made by the commit- 
tee disclosed the fact that many of the 
papers for which certificates were 
granted had errors in excess of five per 
cent. We said at the time that we 
could not see any reason why the Pit- 


work. 


holding examinations 


man firm should grant certificates for 
which the candidates had not qualified, 
when they charged a fee for the exam- 
ination whether the applicant passed 
or failed. There might, of course, be 
an object—in an advertising sense— 
for the granting of speed certificates 
for very high rates of speed, but it was 
not over this kind of certificate that 
the discussion arose. The member of 
the association previously quoted ex- 
plained the matter by saying that if 
the applicant succeeded in gaining a 
certificate for, say 100 words a minute, 
he was encouraged to try for a certifi- 
cate for 120, and then if he secured 
that, to try for one at 130, 140, 150, and 
Thus the certificates were pop- 
ularized, and Pitman’s sons derived a 


so on. 


considerable revenue from the exam- 


ination fees, besides being enabled to 
use the certificates awarded for very 
high speeds (or, at least, alleged high 
speeds) to exploit their system, espe- 
cially in the newspapers of the locali- 
ties where the candidates resided. 

As we have frequently had occasion 
to declare our belief that the Pitman 
Speed Certificates were utterly worth- 
less as indicating proficiency, we are 
glad to have our statements publicly 
confirmed by the strongest organiza- 
tion of Pitman shorthand writers and 
teachers in the world—an association 
which, in the words of the late Sir 
Isaac Pitman, “stands first in the King- 
dom in the vigorous propagation of 
Phonography.” 


Dictation Under Office 
Conditions 
HEN a student has left school for 
his first position, it frequently 
happens that he finds himself handi- 
taking dictation through 
to write his notes under more 


capped in 
having 
or less unsatisfactory conditions. In- 
stead of the roomy desk-top of the 
schoolroom, the dictator pulls out a 
mere ten-inch slide at the side of his 
desk, or perhaps clears off a narrow 
bare- 





space at one corner of his table 
ly accommodating the notebook, not to 
mention such superfluities as elbows! 
Sometimes a brief hurry-up note must 
be taken while standing, and very, very 
often even a lengthy dictation is given 
with only the knee to serve as a sup- 
port for the notebook. 

Every beginner is liable to meet with 
any one of these or a dozen other simi- 
lar disadvantages which, because of 
their unfamiliarity, add to his natural 
nervousness and prevent his doing 
himself full justice. The remedy—or, 
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let us say, rather, the prevention—lies 
with the teacher. In schools maintain- 
ing office practice departments it is 
possible to give the pupil dictation un- 
der practically the same conditions as 
those he will meet with in his daily 
work; but as students frequently leave 
the school before graduating into this 
department, it is a good plan for the 
teacher to incorporate some of this 
practical training into the regular ad- 
vanced dictation course. 

Now and then it will be well to have 
the pupils turn around in their seats, 
sitting so as to take the dictation on 
their knees. Sometimes have them 
stand in the aisle and lean over to write 
a few lines with the notebook resting 
on the desk-top—a position in which 
many an office notation is made. Give 
the whole class occasional drills in tak- 
ing dictation while standing. Notes 
taken under these irregular conditions 
become more or less distorted, and it is 
a good thing for the stenographer to 
grow familiar with the aspect of his 
outlines under any and all circum- 
stances. 

Any suggestion which makes for the 
more complete practical training of stu- 
dents deserves at least the careful 
thought of every conscientious teacher. 


G. S. A. Convention 

Date: August 2-7, 1909. 

Place: Chicago. 

The program is being prepared, and 
some preliminary announcements will 
be made in the next number. Sugges- 
tions as to topics which teachers and 
writers would like to have discussed 


are cordially invited. 

Arrange your vacation schedule so 
as to include Chicago and the conven- 
tion! 


Editorial Brevities 


The publishers of Cross Eclectic 
Shorthand write: “We regret to say 
that, owing to the falling off in the 
subscription list of the Bulletin of Ec- 
lectic Shorthand, we have decided to 
drop its publication.” 

We regret to learn this, as we 
have always read with interest and 
pleasure everything from the pen of J. 
Geo. Cross. His system and writings 
were stamped with originality, and he 
was a valiant fighter for his beliefs. 
There was much of merit in his sys- 
tem, but in our judgment, any system 
depending on five positions was fore- 
doomed to failure. The work, how- 
ever, which Mr. Cross did in advco- 
cating a more natural writing basis for 
shorthand helped to broaden men’s 
minds on the subject, and thus made 
for further progress. 

* * * 


Announcement has been made of the 
arrival of John Hatch Read, son and 
present heir of Harlan Eugene Read 
of Peoria. Mr. Read’s name is well- 
known to readers of this magazine, 
who are also familiar with his brilliant 
writings and the solid work he is doing 
in the business college field. We are 
favoring his little son with a veritable 
fairy-tale wish when we express the 
hope that when he grows up he will 
be a replica of his gifted father. 

* * > 

Here’s a big editorial in a few words 
from the ““Typewriting Schedule of the 
Hyatt Fowells School, Seattle: 

“No matter how slow a stenographer 
may be, if his work is without error, it 
has a certain value; and no matter how 
rapid a stenographer may be, if there are 
mistakes in his work, it is worthless.” 
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Fifty 
the month, 
sarily answer ali the questions in any one number. 
following publication. 


RE we losing that “interrogatory 
attitude” which is so essential to 
the development of our general infor- 
By all means let us hold 
Its ac- 


mation fund? 
fast to the habit of inquiry. 
quirement is a duty; its exercise means 
growth; its neglect means 
mental stagnation. Therefore, put the 
rising inflection back into your voice; 


mental 


ask and learn and grow, and pass along 
the information you acquire to those 
who stand in need! 
By ok a 

Comparatively few contributions to 
this department were received during 
the past month, and we are puzzled to 
If the questions do 
chord—do_ not 


assign a reason. 
not strike the right 
arouse your interest—the remedy lies 
with you as the question askers. We 
shall be more than glad, however, to 
hear from you with any suggestions 
for the improvement of the department 
which may occur to you. 

We should also like to see more new 
contributors to this department. We 
seem to be depending for our answers 
on a few faithful readers whose help- 
ful and carefully prepared answers are 
used month after month. While we 
want all of these old friends to continue 
their good work, we hope to seat many 


cents is given each month for every published answer. and an additional We 
Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as they desire 
\nswers must be in our hands by 


Sit Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


= Question Mark 


for the best answer of 
but need not neces 
the Sth of the month 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in these columns. 


new “Question Markers” at our Table 
Round between now and June 5th! 
ok a * 

An interesting echo to question No. 
31 is found in a letter written by Mr. 
Louis Sholes, son of the inventor of 
the typewriter. We are indebted for 
this letter to Mr. Emil A. Trefzger, of 
New York City. Mr. Sholes writes as 
follows: 


I have your inquiry with regard to the 
origin of the present standard keyboard. 
My father, the original inventor of the type- 
writer, was, in an early day, a printer. In 
designing the keyboard for the typewriter, 
he patterned it after the printer’s lower case. 
The printer in setting type uses only cne 
hand to pick up the type; the type boxes are 
designed for speed and ease of action; the 
letters most frequently used, such as a, e, t, 
o, h, n, m, ete., are contained in the largest 
box and are the most convenient of access. 

The same plan was followed in designing 
the keyboard, except that there were two 
hands to consider. It was decided, as a2 gen- 
eral rule, that the first and second fingers 
should come into the.greatest play. 

I believe there has been but one change 
from the original design—TI think the letter 
“m” was afterward changed from its original 
position. 

* * OK 


While the discussion on question 
No. 37 was closed last month, several 
good answers have been received since 
then, and we believe that sent by Mr. 
R. A. Coverdale, Stillwater, Okla., is 
of sufficient interest and value to justi- 


fy our re-opening the subject. He 
Says: 

On the matter of electrified or magnetized 
curbon pauper physicists and stenographers 


disagree. At least some of the former claim 
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that there is no such thing and that the car- 
bon sticks to the writing sheet from the key 
pressure—not because it is magnetized. 

Almost any stenographer, however, knows 
better! What causes this magnetism is fric- 
tional electricity. As rubbing a rubber comb 
with a woolen cloth will magnetize the comb 
so that it will pick up bits of paper and pith 
balls, so does the pounding of typewriter 
keys on carbon paper with a platen backing 
magnetize the carbon paper. 

To avoid this, fasten one end of a copper 
wire to some metallic part of the machine, 
and “ground” the other end. 

I believe blue carbon is most susceptible 
to magnetization. 

On the same question, Miss Eliza- 
beth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass., 
writes with a different explanation 
still: 

A manufacturer of many years’ experience 
in the carbon paper business tells me that 
carbon paper does not become magnetized at 
all, but that the condition which we take for 
magnetism is caused by a sudden change in 
temperature, either from normal to a colder 
degree, or from normal to a warmer degree 
of temperature, causing it to contract or ex- 
pand, as the case may be. When a cold wave 
strikes it, it is bound to curl up. 

It may be de-magnetized by bringing it 
back to its normal temperature. 

Black carbon paper is most susceptible to 
this condition. 


Evidently it is as difficult to fix the 
blame for this electrification of carbon 
paper as it is to define electricity itself! 

* * x 

Question No. 43 is, apparently, an- 
other of those “posers” that take time 
and research to dispose of satisfactor- 
ily. As no answer has been received 
up to the time of going to press, we re- 
peat the question herewith for settle- 
ment in our next issue: 

48. Can you inform me, through the col- 
umns of your question and ans.ver depart- 
ment, to what extent stenographic or clerical 
work is carried on aboard the large trans- 
Atlantic liners? How should one go about 
securing such a position? 

* * * 

A very complete answer to question 
No. 44 was submitted by Miss Zula 
Eckenrode, Latrobe, Pa., to whom we 
have adjudged the usual award. She 
discusses the point as follows: 

44. Q. Kindly advise me _ through the 
“Question Mark” department whether the 
following sentence is correct: “What do you 
think of me studying French?” 

A. The sentence should read thus: ‘‘What 
do you think of my studying French?” The 


object of the preposition “of” is the verbal 
noun or gerund, “studying.” The pronoun 


is used as a possessive modifying “study- 
ing;” therefore “my,” the possessive case 
form, is used instead of “me,” the objective 
case form.—Zula Eckenrode. 

Other excellent answers came from 
Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, Ill.; H. E. 
Kemp, Valley City, N. D.; W. R. 
Holly, Springer, N. M., and Ona Will- 
iamson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The rule governing such cases as 
this, as stated in Hill’s “Beginnings of 
Rhetoric,” is: “Before a gerund put a 
limiting noun or pronoun in the pos- 
sessive case.” Some writers and gram- 
marians regard the use of the possess- 
ive form of nouns before the gerund as 
more or less pedantic, but there is no 
exception made in the case of the pos- 
sessive pronoun. To say, “He objected 
to me going,” is as serious a fault of 
speech as to say, “It is me” or “be- 
tween you and I.” 

. = -@ 

Miss Ona Williamson receives credit 
for the best answer to question No. 45. 
She writes: 

45. Q. Are the forms a. m. and p. m. pref- 
erable to A. M. and P. M. when typewritten? 
Also please state definitely what is meant by 
the expression “f. o. b. cars your track.” 
Should I have capitalized f. o. b.? 

A. The forms a. m. and p. m. are preferred 
by some of the best English authors, al- 
though A. M. and P. M. are not incorrect. 
In typewriting, small letters avoid the use 
of the shift key, therefore saving time. 

“EF. O. B. cars your track” means “free on 
board cars at destination of shipment.” In 
other words, it means that the shippers pay 
the freight on goods instead of the one re- 
ceiving the shipment. “F. O. B. cars our 
track” would imply that the shippers do not 
pay the freight, but merely the expense of 
hauling the goods to the cars at the point 
of sending. ' 

Small letters are preferred in’ writing f. o. b. 
unless the abbreviation forms the first 
word in a sentence, when capitals are gener- 
ally used to secure uniformity of appearance. 


Notice the form followed in the quotations I 
have used in this answer.—Ona Williamson. 


Another excellent answer to this 
question was received from Mr. D. H. 
3urgess, Petersburg, W. Va., and good 
discussions, although not quite com- 
plete, came from Davis Collings, Man- 
chester, Ohio, and A. D. Closson, Tren- 
ton, N. J. An interesting point is made 
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by Mr. Closson in regard to the capital- 
ization of a. m. and p. m.: “Since A. 
M., as the abbreviation for Master of 
Arts, and P. M., as the abbreviation for 
Postmaster, are always capitalized, it 
is better to use the small letters a. m. 
and p. m. when meaning time.” 


* * 


A number of answers sent in to ques- 
tion No. 46 failed to discuss both parts 
of the question, and so were not en- 
titled to full consideration. The prize- 
winning answer is that of Mr. Hugo E. 
Buehler, Stone Creek, Ohio, a new con- 
tributor to this department: 


46. Q. Please give me the correct usage of 
the words on and upon; also O and Oh. 

A. On is used very generally, and means 
position with reference to contact or support 
beneath. Upon is more restricted in its use, 
and conveys the idea of motion. For example: 


“The boy climbed upon the automobile.” “He 
rode on the automobile.” 
O should be used in apostrophe, or direct 


address, and oh in expressions of pain, pleasure, 
or surprise.—Hugo E. Buehler. 


Creditable answers to this question 
were sent in also by A. D. Closson, 
Trenton, N. J., H. E. Kemp, and Ona 
Williamson. 

In further reference to the use of on 
and upon, we may quote what H. D. 
Vories says in his “Laboratory Metho1 
of Teaching English”: “Use upon 
when superposition is implied; use on 
in all other cases.” ‘To illustrate his 
meaning: “We shall call on you in the 
near future.” “We _ shall depend on 
you.” “The book lies on the table.” 
“Lay the book upon the table.” 

Note should be made of the fact that 
O is not followed by any punctuation 
point, and is always capitalized. Oh is 
followed by the exclamation point, un- 
less the emotion runs through the en- 
tire expression, when we use a comma 
after the interjection and an exclama- 
tion point at the end of the sentence; 





oh is capitalized only at the beginning 
of a sentence or exclamation. 


* a * 


Only one answer was received to 
question No. 47, and as this does not 
furnish a very full discussion of the 
subject, we have decided to hold the 
award over until next month. We 
would urge every reader who has had 
any personal experience with phono- 
graph language study, or who is able 
to get the opinion of some friend who 
has given the plan a practical trial, to 
send us as complete and definite a re- 
port as possible. The question is re- 
peated: 


47. Do you consider that a foreign lan- 
guage may be successfully studied by means 
of the “Phonograph Method"? 


x * * 


The special prize of fifty cents for 
the best paper of the month goes to 
Miss Ona Williamson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who answered three of the ques- 
tions most creditably. 


Referred for Answer 


“Rational Typewriting” it 
writers are able to operate 
left division while using the 
same hand to depress the shift key. Will 
you kindly inform me which fingers should 
be used, and what keys they should depress? 

49. I found the following sentence in a 
dictation book; please tell me what it means: 
“I have put the blue price, the closing price, 
and the cost on this letter for your ap- 
proval.” 

50. Please inform me, through the columns 
of the “Question Mark” department, whether 
a comma or a dash should be used between 
the names constituting a compound firm 
name; such as, Nelson Clark Dwight & Co.; 
Nelson Clark & Co.; Nelson Clark Co. It is 
assumed, of course, that there are three gen- 
tlemen named Nelson, Clark, and Dwight, 
respectively. Is there any special rule which 
governs this case? 

fl. Frequéntly I have occasion to use the 
past tense of the abbreviation O. K. The 
proper form for this has caused considerable 
dispute among the force in our office, and I 
wish you would present the question to your 
readers for settlement. 

52. Please explain the use of the word who 
in the following sentence; also analyze: “The 
question as to who would rent the land, the 
whole commune or a special society, was put, 
and a violent dispute arose among the peas- 
ants.” 


is stated 
the 


48. In 
that some 
keys of the 
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My Daily Program 


EVERAL months ago, acting on the 

suggestion of one of our friends, we 
printed a request for the daily programs 
of our readers, offering a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this magazine for interesting and 
instructive articles. Some excellent con- 
tributions were received, but it has been 
impossible to publish them before this 
because of space limitations. Qne of the 
best papers submitted was sent in by 
Miss Elizabeth Fullerton, Dorchester, 
Mass., whose letter accompanying the 
article we have pleasure in quoting here- 
with: 

Enclosed you will find my daily program as 
near as it is possible for me to make it out. 
[I am anxious to see what the other readers 
of your excellent magazine will say in reply 
to your request for programs. I think it is a 
splendid idea, as it will aid beginners to choose 
the kind of work that appeals to them most 
strongly. For my own part, I am very well 
satisfied with my position, and I am always 
learning something new. 

I have taken evidenec for seven days on one 
case, but find reporting too hard on my health 
to be worked at steadily. I am interested in 
seeing your helpful articles for court reporters 
—it is a good move. Your magazine has im- 
proved greatly during the past year, and I al- 
ways look forward eagerly to its arrival. I 
believe it would-do a great deal to lift the 
standards of the profession if every stenog- 
rapher, regardless of system, would read it. 
My employers often read my copy, and always, 
they say, with instruction and interest. 

Sometimes I become discouraged because I 
am not able to do all of the things you outline 
in your magazine, but again, when I see some 
of the typewritten letters sent to our office, I 
begin to think I am not such a hopeless failure 
after all! 

Although it was originally announced 


that all papers submitted in this sympo- 
sium must be in our hands by January 
15, we shall be glad to accept additional 
contributions at this time, as we are 
anxious that many different lines of busi- 
ness should be represented. Let us hear 
from more of you. 


ko 


Miss Fullerton’s article follows: 

From 8:30 a. m. to 5 p. m. I work as 
office clerk, stenographer, and private 
secretary for four lawyers in a suite of 


five offices. I have been with them for 
about two years. 

Owing to the fact that no two of my 
days are ever alike, it would be impos- 
sible for me to make out a schedule of 
my duties beyond the first half-hour in 
the morning, when I open and ventilate 
the offices, clean my typewriter, dust up 
my office and desk, file papers, distribute 
mail, sharpen pencils, and prepare gen- 
erally for the day’s work. 

During the rest of the day I write a 
few letters; make out a number of legal 
documents; meet all clients and make 
appointments for them; keep a diary of 
all important items which come up, in- 
cluding the time clients spend in the pri- 
vate office; answer the telephone about 
a hundred times a day and make about 
fifty calls; keep track of everyone con- 
nected with the office so as to be able to 
locate them at any time by telephone; 
keep a memorandum of the time they 
spend on different matters, such as look- 
ing up evidence, holding consultations, 
and preparing papers; keep track of the 
dates when cases are to be tried and 
when they are returnable in court; act as 
general “information bureau;” file pa- 
pers in the various courts; keep a per- 
sonal record of every letter I write; act 
as buffer, warding off reporters, book 
agents and peddlers; take evidence in 
court and at private hearings; examine 
witnesses, and do detective work when 
required ; sign all correspondence ; do all 
the office banking, and attend to as many 
little details as I can. 

I mentioned a private record of the 
letters I write. This is a plan which has 
saved me a great deal of time and 
worry and which on more than one oc- 


casion has proved of great value to my 
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employers. I keep a special indexed 
notebook for this purpose, and make the 
entries as indicated in the following 
illustration taken from the section under 
“B.” LT allow two lines for the name and 
address. In the upper left-hand corner 
square I write the date; the upper right- 
hand square shows the initial of the dic- 
tator; the lower left-hand square indi- 
cates the number of the notebook con- 
taining the notes, and the lower right- 
hand square gives the page number. 

Mrs. Mary Brown........ |7/9/8 | M 
17 Dean St., Portland, Me. | 15|178 
John F. Buchanan........ |7/9/8| S 
1347 Washing’n St.,Boston| 15 | 179 
Haery F. Barri... ....... |7/12/8] W 
53 Courtney St., Boston...| 16 | 184 

Some days I have quite a little spare 
time, which I use in “brushing up” my 
shorthand with the aid of the Gregg 
JVriter. I also get time to do some 
outside work which pays me about a 
dollar a week in addition to my salary. 

| helieve that a stenographer who does 
legal work has a much harder, although 
more fascinating, position than the com- 
mercial stenographer, in that most com- 
mercial stenographers as a rule simply 
attend to the stenographic part of the 
office routine. In legal work one is al- 
ways learning something new, whereas 
in commercial work it is simply a ques- 
tion of writing so many letters a day— 
and, to make matters worse, they are all 
pretty much the same. 

To be a good legal stenographer one 
needs to have a good memory, as well as 
the faculty of forgetting when prudence 
and policy demand; good judgment; 
discretion; the ability to smooth things 
over; the talent of being able to keep a 
secret, and, lastly, a good head for de- 
tails. But I have omitted one very im- 
portant requisite, and that is accuracy 


and speed in shorthand—which means 
the ability to go to Court when called 
upon and afterwards hand in a verbatim 
transcript of the proceedings. 





Tri-State Changes Hands 


HE Tri-State Business College, 
Cumberland, Md., which for the 
past five years has been conducted by 
Prof. J. W. Smith, is now under the 
exclusive control of Mr. B. F. Shaffer, 
its former vice president 
and business manager. 
An extended experi- 
ence in school manage- 
ment, combined with 
natural executive ability, 





guarantees in advance 
Mr. Shaffer’s unqualified 
success in his new un- 
dertaking. He is an energetic hustler, 
and:a schoolman who keeps in close 
touch with new developments in com- 
mercial education. He is an active 
member of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and the National 
Private School Managers’ Association, 
besides being identified with many of 
the movements for civic improvement 
in his home town. 

Miss Rhea Shaffer, daughter of the 
new proprietor, will act as his secre- 
tary, and Mr. Smith will remain as 
principal, devoting his entire time to 
teaching—which is his principal reason 
for retiring from his commercial con- 
nection with the school. 

The best wishes of the fraternity are 
with Mr. Shaffer for the continued 
growth of his school in attendance and 
influence. 


B. F. SHAFFER 


“Faith in yourself. Hope to build on. 
Work without end. And the sum of 
these is enthusiasm.” 
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Civil Service 


Conducted by F. R. Austin, 22 Channing Street, 
munications for this department should be addre “ssed. 
columns general information as to positions in the civil servce 
Instruction with a view to special preparation for the examinations can not be 
Readers are invited to submit questions upon matters in which they are interested. 


ment. 
riven. 


Washington, D. C., to whom all com- 
It is intended to furnish in these 
of the federal govern- 


Opportunities on the Isthmus of Panama 


TENOGRAPHERS are in demand 

by the United States Government 
for service on the Isthmus of Panama. 
There are two ways of securing these 
positions, which pay $125 a month; by 
application to the General Manager of 
the Panama Railroad Company, Colon, 
Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, or 
through the United States Civil Service 
Commission. Examinations are held 
quarterly by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. ‘The examination is the same as 
that given for other government ste- 
nographers, but it is necessary to file a 
separate application and to have exe- 
cuted a medical certificate showing the 
applicant to be in good health and phy- 
sically sound. This is important, as 
eligibles selected for appointment will 
be subjected to a rigid physical exami- 
nation at the port of departure by a 
physician in the employ of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, and no ap- 
pointee will be allowed to proceed to 
the Isthmus unless such examination 
shows him to be physically fit for duty 
in the Isthmian service. In case of re- 
jection it will be necessary for the ap- 
pointee to return at his own expense. 
In addition to the requirement as to 
medical certificate, the applicant must 
furnish a photograph not over two 
years old which is to be handed to the 
examiner on the day of the examina- 
tion, after noting thereon the date, 
place and kind of examination, the year 
the photograph was taken, and the 
name of the applicant. This is filed 





with the papers of the applicant for the 
purpose of identification if appointed. 
No register is made of those who do 
not pass in both stenography and type- 
writing, but if the applicant passes in 
either subject his name will be entered 
on the register for service in the De- 
partments at Washington. The age 
limits are 20 to 45 years. Salary begins 
on date of embarkation at port of de- 
parture from the United States, and 
transportation, together with meals on 
the steamer, is paid by the government 
from such date. Expenses of appointee 
to such port are not refunded. Bachelor 
quarters are provided on the Isthmus. 
Leave of absence with pay, at the rate 
of six weeks for every twelve months 
of service rendered, is granted, at the 
discretion of the head of the depart- 
ment in which the appointee is em- 
ployed. If such leave is granted the 
employee may avail himself of the 
government rate on the steamers of the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Company, 
between New York and Colon, which 
is $20. In addition to the six weeks’ 
leave of absence just mentioned, an 
employee may be granted leave of ab- 
sence with pay, in case of illness, upon 
certificate by an authorized physician 
of the Canal Zone health department, 
for a period of not to exceed fifteen 
days for each period of six months’ 
continuous service. Free medical and 
hospital attendance is provided in case 
of illness. . 

In connection with the foregoing, 
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the following remarks of Mr. H. B. 
Press, who has been on the Isthmus for 
nearly a year, will undoubtedly prove 
of strong interest. Mr. Press studied 
shorthand for about five months and 
at the end of that time secured a posi- 
tion paying $1a day. Two weeks later 
he accepted a better position at $40 a 
month. At the end of four months he 


succeeded in adding $20 to this figure, 
and shortly afterward was offered a po- 
sition on the Isthmus at $125 a month. 
Mr. Press received his’ shorthand 
training in the Highland Park College, 
Des Moines, lowa, under Prof. H. L. 
Lady. The experience of Mr. Press, 
as an employee on the Isthmus, fol- 
lows: 


Ten Months on the Isthmus of Panama 
Copyright, 1909, By H. B. Press 


The day before I left New York for Pan- 
ama there was a severe snowstorm, a cir- 
cumstance which was vividly impressed upon 
my memory by the fact that I had to wade 
through six long blocks of snowdrifts, car- 
rying a heavy suitcase, in order to reach the 
subway which was to be my route to the 
ship. While steaming from the harbor we 
were forced to go in out of the cold wind 
even before we lost sight of our friends on 
the dock, in spite of the fact that we were 
warmly clothed. With the morning of the 
third day, however, summer clothing began 
to put in an appearance on deck, and on the 
sixth day, when we came in sight of Colon, 
it was a perfect summer day. 

was assigned to a room in the building 
at Colon where the majority of the employees 
of the Panama Railroad Company are 
quartered. The quarters are without 
exception fairiy good, although a 
somewhat unpleasant feature is that 
one is given no choice in the matter 
of roommates, and as a rule two or 
three persons are required to share 
the same room. 

At the Atlantic end of the Isthmus 
is Colon, a city of 15,000, and at the 
Pacific end is Panama, containing an 
estimated population of 40,000. Amer- 
icans are in the minority, the bulk of 
the population being a mixture of 
Spanish, French, Chinese, natives or 
“Spiggotties,” and negroes—the latter 
predominating. An interesting expla- 
nation is current regarding the origin 
of the name “Spiggotty.” It is said 
that an American, asking some question of a 
native, received no reply except a reiterated 
“No-spik-a-de-English.” The phrase was 
taken up, and the natives have been popu- 
larly referred to as “Spiggotties” ever since. 

There are many interesting trips for the 
newcomer to take, one of the most fascinat- 
ing being that from Colon to Panama. “From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in two hours” 
gives one all the delightful sensations of a 
trans-continental trip except, of course, that 
there is no variation in temperature. One 
first obtains a view of the swamps which 
are being rapidly filled in; then savannas, 
with cattle and horses grazing; a magnifi- 
cent view of hills and mountains towering 
above; and then the glorious Pacific. And 
this varied and thrilling panorama is rolled 
out before you in the short distance of 
forty-seven miles! . 

In the course of this trip one obtains many 
interesting glimpses of the work being done 
on the Carnal. At Gatun, where the first 
locks of the Atlantic side are to be located, 
the dam is now assuming immense propor- 
tions. One gets also a view of the famous 
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Culebra Cut, and, seattered here and there, 
observes dismantled machinery left by the 
French, giving one the impression that it 


was in extreme haste that they abandoned 
their attempt to construct the Canal. 
Another trip of considerable interest, from 
an historic point of view, is to the fort of 
San Lorenzo, situated on the Caribbean 
coast, and rendered famous by Buccaneer 
Morgan in 1661 while on his way to capture 
the city of Panama. The fort is at a height 
of 200 feet, covering the entrance to the 
river, and commanding all approaches by 
land or sea. Here one sees many remnants 
of the reign of Spain—massive walls, moats, 
sentry boxes and dungeons, the latter still 
containing rusty irons showing the methods 
of torture used in the old days. Cannon 
balls and shells lie all about. 


There are other interesting places 
to visit, and one fond of the water 


finds exciting sport in the way of surf 
bathing, although the shores are so 
rocky that it is necessary to wear 
shoes in order to get along comfort- 
ably. But after the sights are seen, 
time is apt to hang heavily on one's 
hands, as there is no social life to 
speak of. With the exception of an 
occasional Y. M. C. A. entertainment, 
there are no diversions to claim one’s 
leisure hours. It is this lack of out- 
side amusement features which is re- 
sponsible for much of the gambling 
which constitutes so great a danger 
to the average young fellow working 
on the Isthmus. 

It will be interesting to give some idea of 
the progress of the work which is being 
done on the Isthmus. Quoting from the 
Canal Record of January 8, 1908: 

“The grand total of excavation during the 
month of December was 2,200,539 cubic yards. 
For the first time on record, the two-million 
cubic yard limit of monthly excavation was 
not only reached, but passed, exceeding the 
largest preceding monthly record by 331,819 
cubic yards. During the year 1907 there was 
excavated along the line of the Canal a total 
of 15,764,095 cubic yards.” 

The grand total of all excavations, dry and 
wet, inside and outside the Canal prism, 
since the Americans took control in May, 
1904, is 22,758,291 cubic yards. Only a trifle 
over a million and a half cubic yards were 
removed in 1904 and 1905, the real work of 
excavating beginning in January, 1906; since 
that date 21,600,565 cubic yards of dirt have 
heen removed. The total excavation by the 
French, during the ten years in which they 
were engaged in active operation, was, ac- 
cording to figures revised from official re- 
ports, 81,548,000 cubic yards. The Americans, 
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then, have exceeded the annual output of 
the French by over two million and a half 
cubic yards. 

At the present rate of progress, the entire 
amount of dirt—in round numbers, 44,800,000 
cubic yards—to be removed from the Canal 
prism in the Culebra Division, which is the 
most stupendous task on the Canal, should 
be taken out in less than five years. It will 
therefore readily be seen that the Panama 
Canal is going to be finished in less time 
than has ever been contemplated by the most 
optimistic prophets. 


Correspondence 

What positions are open to one having a 
knowledge of telegraphy, stenography an 
typewriting, in addition to experience in rail- 
road work? H. J., Illinois. 

A knowledge of telegraphy is seldom 
required in connection with stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, although there 
is a possibility of its being necessary in 
some special line of work; for example, 
in the Weather Bureau, where some of 
the operators are required to qualify 
as telegraphers. Where this is the case, 
however, there is seldom need of one’s 
being a stenographer as well. It is al- 
ways well in applying for a civil ser- 
vice position to state all the qualifica- 
tions you possess, even though it may 
appear to you that such special qualifi- 
cations would be of little assistance. 
See answer to “E. R. V., Nebraska,” in 
last month’s correspondence columns, 
for a short description of a special ex- 
amination for wireless telegrapher. A 
stenographer with railroad experience 
would find that qualification of great 
assistance in securing a position with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or with the Isthmian Canal Commis- 


sion. 
* Kk * 


Kindly inform me where I should apply to 
obtain information as to positions under the 
Government in Electrical Engineering. 

E. A. L., New Jersey. 

Address “U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.,” for infor- 
mation regarding any special examina- 
tion in which you may be interested. 
The Manual of Examinations contains 


a description of several examinations 
for government engineers. 
es 

I am a teacher in the Indian Service, and 
have studied shorthand and typewriting. Can 
I be transferred to the Philippine schools; 
and can I take the “non-competitive” exam- 
een, for Departmental Clerk = a 

You are not eligible for transfer to 
the Philippine schools, but must take 
an examination before becoming eligi- 
ble for appointment there. The stand- 
ard is higher and the salaries paid much 
larger. Your experience would be of 
great assistance to you, however, in 
passing the examination for teacher in 
the Philippines. By making proper ap- 
plication to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion you can arrange to take the “non- 
competitve” examination for clerk at 
the school where you are employed, 
under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent. Transfers are also occasional- 
ly made from the position of teacher 
in the Indian Schools to that of clerk, 
or stenographer, in the Indian Bureau 
at Washington. Such requests should 
be made through the Civil Service 
Commission. 





* * 

Please inform me to whom I should apply 
for information relative to positions in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. M. R., Nebraska. 

Address a letter of inquiry to “Sec- 
retary, Board of Examiners, Eighth 
Civil Service District, St. Paul, Minn.” 

nk ok ok 


the Government 
knowledge 


Is there any demand in 
service for a stenographer with 
of the Hollandish language? 

R. C. T., New Jersey. 

As mentioned on page 351 of the 
March Gregg Writer, special examina- 
tions are occasionally given where a 
foreign language is required in addition 
to stenography, and one so equipped 
should request the Civil Service Com- 
mission to notify him when any such 
examination is announced. It is well 


when writing the Commission to men- 
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tion any special qualifications you may 
possess in addition to stenography. 
* * * 

When is the next examination in stenog- 
raphy to be held in the vicinity of Los An- 
geles, California? Is a person who secures 
an appointment furnished transportation to 


the place of employment? 
R. L. D., California. 


On July 27 an examination will be 
given in San Francisco, but none will 
be held in Los Angeles until the fall, 
unless a “special” examination should 
be announced. You should request the 
Civil Service Commission to notify you 
of any “special” examinations to be 
held in your vicinity. Transportation is 
not furnished by the Government, ex- 
cept to Panama and the Philippine 
Islands. In the latter case all expenses, 
under certain conditions, are paid as 
far as the city of Manila; in Panama 
appointments, transportation from New 
York City is furnished. 


* * x 

I write shorthand rapidly and make accur- 
ate transcription of my notes by the “touch 
system” of typewriting; I can also speak and 
read German fluently. When is the next 
examination to be held for stenographers 
which I could take? 

M. C. T., Pennsylvania. 

The next examination is in the fall, 
at Pittsburg. Under the present rules 
of the Commission, women _ stenog- 
raphers will be examined only in the 
spring and fall series of examinations. 
See answer to “R. C. T., New Jersey,” 
above, as to stenographers with a 
knowledge of foreign languages. As 
men stenographers are much more in 
demand than women, it is generally 
necessary for women to obtain a high 
gerade in order to secure appointment. 

* * * 

I have received a card of admission to an 
examination, but there is no statement on it 
as to where the examination will be held. 
To whom should I apply for this information? 

P. E. W., Illinois. 

Except in Washington and New 

York, the examinations are usually 


held in the post office. Apply to the 


secretary of the local board of exami- 
ners, or to your local postmaster, for 
exact information as to where to report 
for examination. 
* * * 

Ine National Bank, recelving a salary of 
$100 a month. The future does not look very 
bright to me in my present position. What 
opportunities are there for a young man of 
ambition in the Philippines? Are married 
a J. R. B., Missouri. 

The usual entrance salary is the same 
as you are now receiving. The climate 
does not, as a rule, agree with natives 
of this country. The opportunities are, 
in the judgment of the writer, no great- 
er than exist in the city where you are 
now living. Marriage is not a bar to 
obtaining an appointment. The oppor- 
tunities at Panama are better, the sal- 
ary at entrance being larger and the 
climate much better. If you will ad- 
dress a letter of inquiry as to any 
points in connection with the Philip- 
pine service you desire to know about, 
to “P. S. B.,” in care of the editor of 
this department, a full answer will be 
given to your questions by one who 
has been in that service for several 


years. 
* * * 


What opportunity would there be for one 
who has had two years of academy training 
and five months in a business college, in the 
typewriter examination? 

Miss H. McC., Indiana. 

Assuming that you are a stenog- 
rapher, which fact is not shown by 
your letter, there is a possibility of get- 
ting an appointment if you attain a 
high grade. The demand for male 
stenographers exceeds the supply, but 
it is usually necessary for women to 
reach a much higher percentage on the 
examination in order to get an appoint- 
ment. If the appointing officer prefers 
a man he has that privilege accorded 
him, and the tendency at present is to 
prefer men. 














Sor the Reporter 





Reporter to the Board of Food and Drug Inspection 


NE of the most gratifying letters 

we have received in a long time 
reaches us from Miss Myrtle J. Wood, 
who writes on the letterhead of the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Miss Wood 
holds a civil service appointment to 
this department, but her work is almost 
exclusively reportorial in nature. She 
gives the following interesting account 
of her duties: 

“There are few people in the country 
who have not heard of Dr. Wiley, Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. His in- 
strumentality in the passage of the 
Pure Food Law, alone, would be suffi- 
cient to make him known over the 
whole country as a public benefactor. 
Section 4 of the Food and Drugs Act 
provides that: 


The examinations of specimens of foods 
and drugs shall be made in the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
or under the direction and supervision of such 
Bureau, for the purpose of determining from 
such examinations whether such articles are 
adulterated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this Act; and if it shall appear from 
any such examination that any of such spec- 
imens is adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall cause notice thereof to be 
given to the party from whom such sample 
was obtained. Any party &o notified shall 
be given an opportunity to be heard, under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
seribed as aforesaid, and if it appears that 
any of the provisions of this Act have been 
violated by such party, then the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall at once certify the facts 
to the proper United States district attorney, 
with a copy of the results of the analysis 
or the examination of such article duly au- 
thenticated by the analyst or officer making 
such examination, under the oath of such 
officer. 


“Under this provision of the law, for 
the past two years my work has been 
the verbatim reporting of the hearings 
held before the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection, Dr. Wiley Chairman. 
Several general hearings have also been 


had; for instance, on the labeling of 
table and medicinal waters, the label- 
ing of rye whiskey, the bleaching of 
flour, etc. At these hearings there are 
sometimes seventy-five or a hundred 
persons present—each privileged to 
speak. The work has always been var- 
ied and most interesting.” 

The specimen of notes reproduced 
herewith is part of an article taken in 
connection with her regular work in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

During the Jamestown Exposition a 
monster Pure Food Convention was 
held, which was officially reported by 
Miss Wood. The convention lasted 
four days, the proceedings occupying 
from four to five hours a day. About 
forty-two speeches were delivered, in- 
terspersed with general discussion, ex- 
ecutive sessions, resolutions, etc. The 
speeches, of course, were discussed by 
any one present who wished to ques- 
tion the speaker, and that part of the 
convention, Miss Wood says, was the 
most difficult to handle. 

Six years ago, when Miss Wood was 
teaching typewriting in her father’s 
school—Wood’s Commercial School, 
Washington—she took up the study of 
shorthand with Mr. Gregg by corre- 
spondence. Although kept busy by 
her regular school duties, she was able 
to finish the theory in about seven 
months. She supplemented this ele- 
mentary course by a plan of practice 
which she describes in the following 
words: “I took just as much dictation 
as I could possibly get, copied the 
plates in the Gregg Writer fifty or 
sixty times before I even began to have 
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Miss Wood’s Reporting Notes 


(The key to these notes will be found on page 461.) 


——_- Oc AD 


them dictated to me, and tried always 
to write as small as possible.” All the 
articles on working up speed which 
you could read between now and 
doomsday wouldn’t give you any more 
valuable advice than is contained in 
that little nutshell recipe of Miss 
Wood's. 

“About the time I began to learn 
shorthand,” she continues, “Mr. Ray- 


) 


mond P. Kelley visited Washington 
and gave a speed demonstration in our 
school. It was his work which showed 
me for the first time what can be done 
with shorthand, and I told him then 
that the next time I saw him I hoped 
to be writing two hundred words a 
minute. I have never seen him since, 
but if I ever do I shall be able to report 
that that ambition has been realized.” 


¥ 
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How Mr. Bottome Became a Reporter 


VERY stenographer who is am- 

bitious to become a reporter is in- 
terested in methods of training adopt- 
ed by successful reporters. In his book 
“From Amanuensis to Court Report- 
er,’ Mr. Willard B. Bottome, official 
reporter to the New York Supreme 
Court (who was second in the recent 
International Shorthand Speed Con- 
test), gives the following interesting 
account of his experi- 
ences and methods of 
practice: 

“As the experience 
of the writer has been 
and probably will be 
practically that of 
many others, it might 
be well to state it 
briefly. After finish- 
ing at High School 
and studying  short- 
hand for six months, 
he entered the employ 
of a mercantile house 
at five per week; he 
remained there three 
years, his salary be- 
ing gradually increased until he re- 
ceived twenty-five dollars per week; 
he was then inspired with the ambition 
to become a law reporter, and accepted 
a position at ten dollars a week in a 
large law reporting office where he has 
been for the past six years and where 
he is now the manager, with a large 
force of assistants under him; and his 
salary—well, it is a good many times 
what it was when he started. [This 
was written before Mr. Bottome was 
appointed official reporter to the Su- 
preme Court of New York.—Editor.] 

“The experiences of the first few 





WILLARD B. 


months were rather humiliating; hav- 
ing had experience principally in writ- 
ing letters and making them read as 
they should, no matter how they were 
dictated, one of the hardest things to 
learn was to write verbatim. From an 
average of ten errors of various kinds 
to the page during the first month, a 
gradual improvement took place, until 
at the end of eight or nine months the 
errors averaged about 
one in ten pages. Ev- 
ery page on which 
there was an error, 
no matter how small 
—a comma omitted, 
two letters run_ to- 
gether, or a _ word 
crossed out—had to 
be rewritten. It did 
seem a waste of ener- 
gy to recopy a page 
for the purpose of 
adding a comma, 
when it might just as 
well have been added 
with a pen, but the 
discipline was just 
what was needed to transform a fairly 
ly good mercantile stenographer into a 
law reporter. 

“After a year of amanuensis work 
the first actual reporting was com- 
menced; for several weeks the writer 
and his employer took the same cases, 
the former transcribing the minutes, 
and the latter criticising them and 
pointing out wherein they might be 
improved. Since then the writer has 
been taking cases every day, and when 
in December, 1900, his employer was 
appointed the official stenographer to 
the Court of Inquiry which investi- 
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gated the hazing of Cadet Booz at the 
United States Military Academy, the 
writer went to West Point with five 
assistants, and in eight days there were 
taken and written out 5,000 folios of 
testimony.” 

The book from which we have taken 
the foregoing—‘From Amanuensis to 
Court Reporter’—is out of print, but 
we have pleasure in announcing that 
we have purchased the copyright and 
intend to publish it in this department. 
Afterward it will become a section of 
the book on reporting which we have 
in preparation. As the original price 
of the book was one dollar, our readers 
may consider themselves fortunate in 
having an opportunity to obtain it 
without any expense. It is full of help- 
ful suggestions for the aspiring ste- 
nographer. 


Useful Reporting Phrases 


oe Moe “27 


sof > fa 
fae me. 


Pr 
anne 7 
ep a Ee B 


— tesleatioa.- scam 
¢$& €& ©"? &€” 4uer, 


Key to Plate 
According to the best of (pronoun) 
recollection, are you acquainted with 
him, as near as (pronoun) can remem- 
ber, as near as (pronoun) can tell, as 
near as (pronoun) could judge, circum- 


stances of the case, Grand Jury, I be- 
lieve (pronoun) was, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact, if you come to the con- 
clusion, in his own behalf, no sir I do 
not, once in a while, on the contrary, 
place of business, signed sealed and de- 
livered, that he was, state what you 
did, there might have been, they were, 
they were not, they would have no, this 
is an action, to a certain extent, to a 
great extent, to a large extent, to a 
limited extent, was he, was he not, was 
he there, wasn’t he, wasn’t he there, 
what is your, what is your recollection. 


From Reporter to Lawyer 

“Court Reporting As a Stepping- 
stone to the Lawyer’s Desk” is a 
text which finds apt illustration in 
the experience of Mr. David Wendling, 
Attorney at Law, New Orleans, La. 
Graduating some years ago from 
Mielly’s School of Shorthand, New Or- 
leans, Mr. Wendling began his steno- 
graphic career by typewriting opin- 
ions for the clerk of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, there being at that time 
no stenographers in the New Orleans 
courts. This position proved a lever 
by means of which, on the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1898, he secured 
appointment as stenographer to the 
justice of the same court. Later he 
did reporting of criminal and civil cases 
in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals and in the United States Dis- 
trict Courts and Circuit Courts of 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Wendling believes strongly that 
a student needs to do much reading of 
his own notes besides reading the en- 
graved shorthand of the text-book. 
He says: “The ability to read readily 
the accurate notes of another writer 
will hardly help you if you make poor 
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outlines which you find it difficult to 
decipher.” He advocates also the “pen- 
cil-in-hand” plan of study which is one 
of our own hobbies: “A_ student 
should write while studying, and study 
while writing—one is as important as 
the other.” 

lf Mr. Wendling carries into his law 
practice the same qualities of vim and 
determination which have enabled him 
to rise from stenographer to lawyer, 
there is no doubt of his success. 


Official Appointments 

Two new names on the reporters’ list 
are those of Mr. John Q. Chambers, 
Collinsville, Okla., official reporter for 
Roger County, Okla., and Mr. James 
S. Clarke, Welch, W. Va., who holds an 
appointment as reporter for the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit of West Virginia. 

Supreme Court Reporter 

Mr. Davis Collings, Manchester, 
Ohio, has come forward with the first 
explanation of the question propound- 
ed in our last number, viz.: “Why is 
it that the ‘official reporter’ for a su- 
preme court generally does not write 
shorthand or have any shorthand re- 
porting to do?’ Mr. Collings writes: 

“The Supreme Court is a court to 
interpret the laws of the legislature 
and review the decisions of the lower 
courts. It is not a trial court, and a 
stenographer is not in attendance dur- 
ing the presentation of cases. 

“When cases are brought before it, 
briefs are submitted, and in oral argu- 
ment laws are cited. The decision of 
the court is then dictated to the stenog- 
rapher by the judge rendering it, and 
the official reporter publishes these de- 
cisions, which constitute the highest 
laws of the state. 

“In Ohio the Supreme Court Report- 





er gets a salary of four thousand dol- 
lars a year, and publishes a report of 
about one thousand pages. The ste- 
nographer receives a salary of twelve 
hundred dollars.” 


Witnesses 

Lord Justice Buckley, in a recent de- 
cision, attempted a classification of 
witnesses. There are, he said, four 
classes of witnesses—(1) the timid wit- 
ness, who is afraid to say too much and 
therefore seldom comes up to his proof; 
(2) the enthusiastic witness, who al- 
ways exaggerates, however unwitting- 
ly; (3) the witness who is neither ner- 
vous nor given to exaggeration, and 
tells a plain and straightforward story ; 
(4) the witness who tells the truth, but 
not the whole truth, and keeps back 
something. “A fifth class,” says the 
Law Times, “ought to be added, whose 
existence the Lord Justice’s kindly na- 
ture has seemingly led him to ignore— 
namely, the witness who does not 
shrink from deliberately saying what- 
ever suits his purpose, if he thinks that 
he can do so with advantage and im- 
punity. He is more frequently met 
with than would be the case if juries 
did not show a strange reluctance to 
convict on charges of perjury, which 
discourages judges from exercising 
their power of committing a perjured 
witness for trial.” 

All of which reminds us of the re- 
mark generally attributed to Lord 
Mansfield that “There are liars, 
damned liars, and expert witnesses.” — 
The Stenographer. 


Key to Miss Wood's Notes 


Inquiry of sagacious, well-trained scien- 
tific men is to the effect that their experience 
teaches them that the potency of certain 
mineral waters far exceeds the drug potency. 
On what ground are we entitled to deny it? 
Certainly, in view of what precedes, and in 
this era of inductive science, not by deduc- 
tion, nor because when we are asked to ex- 
plain why we flinch from the righteous and 
wholesome phrase, “I do not know.” 
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Court Testimony—Il 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Teacher’s Opportunity 


The key-note of the century is_ service. 
The teacher is fortunate because his daily 
work makes directly for the physical, mental, 
and moral growth of others. That which 
must be the avocation of the large majority 
of people is his vocation. This service, too, 
gives him some social standing in the com- 
munity, for he is doing something that the 
whole nation deems essential to its existence. 
No one would proclaim himself that ideal 
teacher who “molds plastic personalities to 
human perfection by his skill, his patience, 
his insight, and his genius;” but he does be- 
lieve that he is working along these lines for 
the development and the betterment of the 
child. This is the teacher’s supreme satis- 
faction, a satisfaction that offsets many of 
the trials and discouragements of his profes- 
sion and also, in some degree, the’ lack of 
proper pecuniary appreciation of his work. 

The teacher is fortunate also because he 
enables the child to participate in at least 
one of the “rights” which the “Great Declar- 
ation” declares are “inalienable’—namely, 
the “pursuit of happiness.” Certainly one 
definition of this happiness may be a sharing 
in the inheritance of the world and a par- 
ticipation in the accumulated possessions of 


the race—that is, in literature, history, 
science and art, and in the religious and 
social institutions. The teacher lays the 


foundations and gives the fundamentals so 
that the child may enter into his birthright. 
Again, the teacher makes the child better 
able to provide the necessaries of life—food, 
shelter, and clothes—which are essential for 
that comfort which permits the “pursuit of 
happiness” in a higher living. 

Said Governor Hughes of New York: “Give 
a little more than you are asked to give, and 
it will show, on the one hand, that you are 
unpurchasable, and on the other hand that 
you esteem it an honor to give more than is 
required of you.” This has ever been the 
characteristic of the successful teacher. Had 
it not been so, had only the letter of the law 
been fulfilled, the public schools would fall 
far short of their present development. 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued.) 


“Fear not, Ernest; the man will come!” 
The years went on, and Ernest ceased to 
be a boy. He had grown to be a young man 
now. He attracted little notice from the 
other inhabitants of the valley; for they 
saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
save that, when the labor of the day was 
over, he still loved to go apart and gaze and 
meditate upon the Great Stone Face. Ac- 
cording to their idea of the matter, it was a 
folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as 
Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, 
and neglected no duty for the sake of in- 
dulging this idle habit. They knew not that 
the Great Stone Face had become a teacher 
to him, and that the sentiment which was 
expressed in it would enlarge the young 
man’s heart, and fill it with wider and deeper 
sympathies than other hearts. They knew 
not that thence would come a better wisdom 
than could be learned from books, and a bet- 
ter life than could be moulded on the defaced 
example of other human lives. Neither did 


Ernest know that the thoughts and affections 
which came to him so naturally, in the fields 
and at the fireside, and wherever he com- 
muned with himself, were of a higher tone 
than those which all men shared with him. 
A simple soul,—simple as when his mother 
first taught him the old prophecy,—he be- 


held the marvellous features beaming adown 
the valley, and still wondered that their hu- 
man counterpart was so long in making his 
appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead 
and buried; and the oddest part of the mat- 
ter was, that his wealth, which was the body 
and spirit of his existence, had disappeared 
before his death, leaving nothing of him but 
a living skeleton, covered over with a yellow, 
wrinkled skin. Since the melting away of 
his gold, it had been very generally conceded 
that there was no such striking resemblance, 
after all, betwixt the ignoble features of 
the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain-side. So the people 
ceased to honor him during his lifetime, and 
quietly consigned him to forgetfulness after 
his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his 
memory was brought up in connection with 
the magnificent palace which he had built, 
and which had long ago been turned into a 
hotel for the accommodation of strangers, 
multitudes of whom came, every summer, to 
visit that famous natural curiosity, the Great 
Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being dis- 
credited and thrown into the shade, the man 
of prophecy was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-born son of 
the valley, many years before, had enlisted 
as a soldier, and, after a great deal of hard 
fighting, had now become an— 


Architectural Letters 


Gentlemen: 

The tile men inform us that certain parts 
of your roofing-in are not completed in the 
bathrooms for C. E. Scott’s house. This must 
be done within twenty-four hours or we will 
call upon another contractor to do the work. 
We cannot stand for any further delay from 
you. We have ordered you over and over 
again to change radiators in the west room 
and rear bathroom, and to remove the con- 
demned and broken radiators from the yard. 
The graders absolutely require the space oc- 
cupied by your radiators, and these must be 
removea within twenty-four hours or we 
shall be obliged to have it done by another 
contractor. You have not completed the fix- 
tures in the garage nor in the heating plant 
and the back for the kitchen sink. If you 
wish to have any more work from this office 
you will have to attend to your business 
more carefully and clean up your work with- 
out subjecting us to the constant worry of 
forcing you to do every little thing. 

Yours truly, 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly change the location of the radiator 
in the first story hall of Mr. C. M. Lapp’'s 
house, Evanston, Illinois, and place it under 
the window in the nook. This radiator is to 
be 20 inches high instead of 38 inches, as 
formerly indicated. In making connections 
for all bathroom fixtures on outside walls, 
use inside floor outlets for both waste and 
supply to prevent freezing. 

Kindly comply with the above directions as 
soon as possible, and oblige 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

In looking over the fixtures specified for 
your house, the following points came up for 
decision: Mrs. Scott thinks that the 5-foot 
tub selected for the front and rear bathrooms 
for the second story is too short, and that a 
6-foot tub should be used in the front bath- 
room, at least. This would cost $6.00 extra. 
She also prefers to have high back kitchen 
sinks instead of the low back sinks, as speci- 
fied. This would entail an additional expense 
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of $6.00. We suggest that you could use a 
maple splash board instead of the high stone 
back. Kindly let us know your final decision 
on these points, and oblige 

Very truly yours, 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Concluded.) 


“The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the churchway path we saw 
him borne,— 
eats and read, for thou canst read, the 
ay 
Graved on 
thorn. 


the stone beneath yon aged 


“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets 
found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print’ the 
ground.” 


The Epitaph. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (‘twas all he 
wished) a friend. 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued.) 


Within her survey stand the proud and 
honored ivy-grown walls of Harvard, Will- 
iams, Amherst, Smith, Wellesley, Tufts, Bos- 
ton University, and others, while Nebraska 
has no institution of higher learning of note 
except its State University at Lincoln. Yet 
the statistics of the United States Bureau of 
Education show that Nebraska has one reg- 
ular collegian for each 409 of her population, 
while Massachusetts, with ali her colleges, 
has but one in 600. Nor is Nebraska an ex- 
ception. These same statistics show us that 
more people are going to college in the West 
to-day than are attending in the East. For 
instance, in Minnesota there is one regular 
collegian for éach 630 of population, while 
in Pennsylvania it is one in 822; in Wiscon- 
sin it is one in 664, while in New York it is 
one in 931; in Iowa it is one in 700, while 
in New Jersey it is one in 1,200. Surely the 
pioneer commonwealth builders, who in 1816 
asked their General Assembly to build, as 
promptly as circumstances would permit, a 
graded system of State instruction that 
would cover every branch of learning, from 
the lowest to the highest, built more wisely 
than they knew. 

Out of the total enrollment in Yale Univer- 
sity considerably less than one-third are resi- 
dents of Connecticut. At Harvard, a little 
more than one-half are Massachusetts men, 
and at Princeton nearly three-fourths of the 
students come from other States. Nearly 
ninety-five per cent. of the students of the 
leading State universities are residents of 
these States respectively. President Eliot 
has pointed to this growth and warned the 
endowed colleges that with each succeeding 
year they may look for a less proportionate 
patronage from the States maintaining com- 
monwealth colleges. President Hadley of 
Yale has pointed to the same conditions. In- 
deed, because of this, there is already a very 
formidable movement under way to make 
the old, though recently developed, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania a State university in 


fact, while Harvard and Yale themselves are 
as we have seen, not without alumni who 
hope for some such affiliation of their alma 
mater with the State. 

_The State university is the highest expres- 
sion of the people’s interest in education. 


Ideals 


Ideals are of two kinds. There are those 
that correspond to our highest sense of per- 
fection. They express what we might be 
were life, the world, ourselves, all different, 
all better. Let those be as high as they may! 
They are not useless because unattainable. 
Life is not a failure because they are never 


attained. God himself requires of us the 
unattainable: “Be ye perfect even as I am 
perfect!” Nor does he count us failures be- 


cause we have to be forgiven. Our ideals 
also demand of us perfection—the impossible; 
but because we come far short of this, we 
have no right to count ourselves failures. 
What are they like—ideals such as these? 
They are like light-houses. But light-houses 
are not made to live in; neither can we live 
in such ideals. I suppose they are meant to 
shine on us from afar, when the sea of our 
life is dark and stormy, perhaps to remind 
us of a haven of hope as we drift or sink in 
shipwreck. 


Court Testimony—I 


Charles Weston recalled for the plaintiff. 

Direct examination by Mr. Underwood. 

Q Do you recall the position of the second 
house on the Haines turnpike on the south- 
erly side of the road and to the east of the 
road? 

A I do. 

Q The Stone’s house. A Yes, sir. 

Q That is on the south side? A Yes. 

Q Did you make any observation from 
which you can state if—in a direct line from 
any window of that house, facing the west- 
ward or the railroad station, a light hangs 
on the gate—the easterly gate of the rail- 
road crossing, about two feet from _ the 
ground and over the middle of the highway— 
could be seen? 

Mr. Fawnley: I object to that as being ir- 
relevant and immaterial. 

The Court: He did not say that he saw 
through a westerly window. 

Q From any window. 

Mr. Fawnley: On the further ground, un- 
less the witness can say the conditions were 
the same. 

(The question is read.) 

You can answer yes or no: 
make the observation? A Yes. 

Q Could it be seen? A It could not. 

The Court: Why, what is in the way? 

A The Fournace house. 

Q Did you make a measurement of the old 
gate, a measurement of the new gate which 
is there now, to ascertain the exact position 
of the light hanging from the hook of both 
the old easterly gate and the new easterly 
gate? 

A lI did. 

Q And you found that the hook in both 
cases is where? A 20 feet 3 inches from the 
back of the gate iron on the old, and 20 feet 
5 inches from the back of the gate on the 


did you 


new gate. 
The Court: How far from the tip? A About 
40 feet. a 


Q About the middle of the gate then? 
About the middle of the gate then. 

Q Did you take a position at any other 
point in that highway immediately near the 
gate and io the south of the post in which 
the finger arm rests, for the purpose of mak- 
ing an observation of the house? A I did. 





